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ribbon. 


‘ bonnet is in champignon brown and yellow tints, the crown 
being of fancy straw in brown and the brim of plaited yellow 
The repped ottoman ribbon of which the brim is formed 


is an inch and a quarter wide, and reduced to half that width by 
folding in the edges before plaiting. It is left unlined, and is 
shaped by a wire incased in the roll of ribbou at the edge. A 
bunch of yellow crocuses and wall-flowers and two gay-colored but- 
terflies are placed against the front, and the strings of double- 
faced brown velvet and satin ribbon are drawn through slits at the 
edge of the crown, and fall thence on the sides, 
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THE ART OF HAMMERING METAT.. 
FYXHE art of hammering ornamental designs on 

metal has been practiced many hundreds of 
years in almost all parts of the world by per 
sons in every state of civilization, from the 
highest to the lowest degree, who have ex- 
ecuted the work with more or less art, 
according to their intelligence and edu- 
cation. Almost every art collection 
will show proof of this, 

The work is agreeable and fasci- 
nating and readily acquired. Any 
one who can draw or trace a de- 
sign can, with care and thought, 
aided by seme little practice, 
produce creditable work. The 
materials generally used are 
brass, copper, zine, silver, or 
any malleable metal, and the 
punches and hammer neces- 
sary to bring out the design. 
These are to be found in 
any art or hardware store, 
and can be obtained at 
small cost. The labor 
required is light and 
pleasant, and far less 
tiresome than the ordi- 
nary fancy-work done 
by ladies. It is spe- 
cially adapted to wo- 
men on account of the 
delicacy required in 
the details of the art. 

For the learner it 
is advisable to use 
thin metal in the ear- 
ly stages of the work, 
on account of its be- 
ing best adapted to 
teach the effect of 
hammering and the 
use of the tools, and 
generally to give use- 
ful knowledge to the 
worker. In the be- 
ginning brass of 
about 28 gauge is the 
best on which to learn 
the rudiments of the 
work. After some prac- 
tice in making straight 
and curved lines has giv- 
en the worker more con- 
fidence, thicker brass, say 
of 24 or 25 gauge, can be 
used; in fact, for all gen- 
eral purposes this thick- 
ness is recommended, Of 
course it must be understood 
that the skillfal worker can 
produce designs on any thick- 
ness of metal. The thicker 
the metal the slower the prog- 
ress of the work. 

In the outset let the beginner 
first obtain a dry and level smooth 
board of pine or maple about an inch 
thick ; on this firmly secure the metal 
by wooden buttons. These are easily 
made by taking a piece of any kind of 
wood three or four inches long, one inch 
wide, and half an inch thick, and boring a hole 
in the centre for a screw. The advantage of 
using these wooden buttons in preference to nail- 
ing down the metal to the board is the play that 
is given for the expansion of the metal caused by 
hammering; when the sheet of metal is nailed to the 
board, there is no allowance made for this, and the result 
is the buckling and bending of the sheet, causing annoyance, 
and very frequently spoiling a pattern of many hours’ work. Care 
should be taken from the beginning to hammer evenly, and keep 
the work as smooth as possible. It may be as well to say that in 
fastening the brass to the board, pains should be taken to secure it 
just tight enough to keep it in place; if too tight, no chance will 
be given toexpand. For ordinary work on sheet metal the design 
can be brought out in sufficient relief by hammering from the 
front, but in cases where it is desirable to bring out portions of the 
design in higher relief, it becomes necessary to work from the back. 
In this case a bed of cement must be made on the front of the 
design, The way to accomplish this is to break the cement (or- 
dinary jewellers’ cement answers the purpose) into small pieces, 
put on the sheef, and warm until the cement is evenly distributed 
over the entire surface, After the work from the back is fin- 
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ished, the cement can be removed by cooling and tapping gently 
with a hammer. 

The metal sheet being fastened to the board, the design can be 
drawn on the sheet in free-hand, or transferred by tracing from 
another drawing. At the beginning only very simple designs 
should be attempted, as anything elaborate will result in failure | 
and disappointment. The only way to succeed in this, as in any | 
other work, is to begin at the beginning, and become familiar with | 
























SUMMER BONNET. 


the details of the art in its various stages. Practice and care will 
soon enable the worker to produce designs of value and merit. 
After the design has been put on the sheet, you are ready for work. 
Begin by outlining the design with punches, making lines of this 
description ——, or .... Great care should be taken to have 
these lines very even and regular. Uneven, jagged lines blotch 
and spoil the work, and are most difficult to correct. 
outlining has been done, proceed to punch the metal surrounding 


for general work the set sold by art 
purpose. 
any one possessing a small degree of 


When the | 


the pattern away from the design, if not desired in very high relief ; 
if a bolder relief is desired, punch toward the design, commencing, 
say, one or two inches from it. 
out very high relief in this way, and for ordinary work seldom find 
it necessary to work from the back 

The tools for producing various backgrounds are numerous, but 


Many professional workers bring 


dealers will answer every 
If special tools are required, they can easily be made by 
mechanical skill with a 
hammer, file, and small rod of steel or iron. The steel bars can 
be found in any hardware store, and if steel can not be obtained, 
iron, if tempered very hard, will give in fact, will 
answer precisely as well as long as the tools hold their shape 

and thin metals are used. Of course steel is to be desired 
on account of its ability to stand long and constant use 


rood results ; 


on any thickness of metal 











In the later stages of the work, when more 
: finished results and consequently difficult de- 
N signs are desired, it becomes necessary to 
anneal the metal When brass is used 
the metal is heated until red, and then 
allowed to cool very gradually Afier 
the design has been worked up, the 
hammering will probably have cause 1 
the brass again to become hard. If 
this is not the case, the metal must 
vgain be heated, and cooled qui k 
ly by plunging in cold water or 
oil In hardening brass it is 
not necessary to bring it to so 
great a heat as in softening; 
but otherwise the proces 
similar Bring the metal to 
a red heat, and then cool 
quickly by a plunge in cold 
wate! It is always pre- 
ferable to liave the fin 
ished piece of work tem 
pered hard in order to 
preserve its original 
shape. A soft-temper- 
ed metal would by 
handling run the risk 
of being bent. 
Professional work- 
ers employ a block 
of wood covered with 
two or three inches of 
pitch, on which the 
brass is fastened by 
warming the pitch; 
it then becomes soft 
enough to cause the 
metal toadhere. Aft 
er the design is fin 
ished, the pitch is 
again warmed, when 
the metal can easily 
be removed. Before 
placing the metal on 
the pitch in the first 
place it should receive 
a light coat of oil. 
But this article has 
reference more partic- 
ularly to the early 
stages ol the work, and 
the directions previous- 
ly given will enable 
many to profitably em- 


ploy themselves in doing 








useful work. There is no 
limit to the articles that 
ean be produced ; but for 
plaques, panels for doors 
and cabinets, faces for fire- 


places, screens, sconces, can- 





dlesticks, broom-holders, and 
a thousa 1 and more other 
things that could be mentioned, 
this work is particularly adapted, 
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THE BURGUNDIAN LIBRARY, 











MVE crand old city of Brussels, so over- 

| flowing with costly and rare memories 

of past glory, has nothing more note orthy 

than the magnificent collection of books and 
manuscripts here collected. Surely the “ golden 

age of the Ne therlands” speaks with emphasis from 
manv of these tomes ; and the Dukes of Burgundy living 


in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuriés made for them- 
selves a grander monument than 
No less, perhaps, should be lauded the enterprise 
of successive sovereigns, in securing to the worl 
cumulation of over two hundred and thirty-four 
volumes, and twenty thousand of the most valuable ancient MSS. 
ever gathered together, for many of them are also superbly illu- 
minated. ; 
Philippe le Bon, one of its earliest patrons, est iblished in the fif- 


stone or marble could show. 

ind faithfulness 
1 of letters an ac- 
thousand printed 


teenth century a caligraphic atelier for transcribing and embellish- 
ing the numerous labors of earlier caligraphers 

Some of the finest works to be seen in this collection date back 

to that period, and one Bible, written on vellum, having illumina- 

tions in gold, silver, and in colors, is regarded as a masterpiece ; it 

| is in two volumes, and kept in perfect preservation. This trea- 

sure was once the property of Philippe le Bel, and it was son etimes 

called “The King of France’s Hystoire Saynte,” Among these 
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antique vignettes is a rendering of Elijah’s ascent 
to heaven in a long cart, highly decorated with 
tongues of bright red flame symmetrically dis- 
posed along the sides and wheels. The vehicle 
itself seems drawn by a lean-favored horse, whose 
ungainly movements appear to be directed by an 
angel in soiled garments, and sitting astride the 
uneanny beast. The prophet, calmly surveying 
the slow progress of events from a seat within 
the chariot, has upon his benignant countenance 
an expression betraying not only evident distrust, 
but ill-concealed anxiety. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, May 31, 1884. 











THE ART COMPETITION. 


To the Competitors in the Art Competition : 

Messrs. Harrer & Broruers in 1883 offered a 
prize for the best illustration of a Christmas 
hymn, specifying certain conditions under which 
the competition could be entered upon, it being 
designed that the sum awarded to the successful 
contestant should be used to aid in the farther 
prosecution of his study of art. 

The judges of the competition reported that 
they were unable to award the prize to any of 
the contributions, 

Messrs. Harper & Brotuers reopened the com- 
petition on September 8, 1883, enlarging, as you 
are aware, its general scope, and modifying the 
limivations as to age, in accordance with sugges- 
tions made by the judges. 

The first prize of $3000 was to be awarded to 
the best original drawing, appropriate to Cliist- 
mas, and suitable for publication in Harprr’s 
Magazine, and three additional prizes of $500 
each were to be awarded three such other draw- 
ings as might be deemed suitable for use in 
Harrer’s Weekty, Harper’s Bazar, and Har- 
per’s YounG Pxop.e respectively. 

From the judges of the Art Competition, 
Messrs. R. Swars Girrorp, N.A., F. D. Mutter, 
A.N.A., and Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Messrs. 
Harper & Brorners have received the following 
communication : 


Messrs. Harper 4 Brothers: 

GeytiemEen,—The judges appointed to award the 
prizes in the Art Competition desire to present the 
following report: 

We have carefully examined each and every one of 
the works submitted for competition, and find that 
no one of them unites in a sufficient degree the qual- 
ities required by the conditions of the competition— 
namely, good execution, appropriateness of subject 
selected, sufficiency of illustration, and originality of 
conception and treatinent—to warrant its selection for 
publication. 

We can not, therefore, award any prize. 

We have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient 
servants, 

R. Swarm Grrronn, 
F. D. Mutter, 


Cuanies Parsons. 
New Yorx, March %, 1834. 


Disappointed at the miscarriage of their inten- 
tions, and their failure to meet with a gratifying 
result where it did not seem to be unreasonable 
to look for one, Messrs. Harper & Brorners con- 
sulted with the judges of the competition, and 
the result of their deliberations is indicated in 
the following correspondence : 


Franxuw Square, New Yorx, April 8, 1984. 
Mesers. R. Swain Gifford, F. D. Millet, and Charles 

Parsons, Art Competition Committee : 

Dear Stes,—We inclose herewith our check for five 
thousand dollars, and in accordance with your kind 
offer of the 18th inst. we hereby appoint you trustees 
of the amount, to be known as the “ Harper Art Schol- 
arship Fund,” the interest thereof to be used at your 
discretion for the encouragement of art studenta, not 
over thirty years of age, in the prosecution of their 
study. 

We should like it to be understood that should any 
of yon retire from this trust, or for any reason cease 
to administer the same, his place shall be filled by the 
remaining trustee or trustees, subject to the approval 
of Hanrer & Brorurns. Yours, very truly, 

Harper & Brorurrs. 


New Yorx, April 30, 1884. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers: 

Geytiemen,—We have the honor to acknowledge 

our favor of the 28th inst., inclosing your check for 
hive thousand dollars, appointing us trustees of this 
sum, for the purpose named in your letter. We accept 
the trust in the same spirit in which it is offered us, 
and we ehall endeavor to administer it in a manner 
which will best carry out the purpose you have had in 


view. Weare, geutlemen, your obedient servants, 
R. Swarn Gurrorp, 
F. D. Minuet, 
C. Pausons. 
$5000 New York, April 28, 1884. 


Received of Hanrer & Brorners the sum of five 
thousand dollars, which we, the undersigned, are to 
hold as trustees of a fund which shall be known as the 
** Harper Art Scholarship Fund,” the interest whereof 
is to be used at our discretion for the encouragement 
of art students, under thirty years of age, in the prose- 
cution of art study. 

Should any of us retire from this trust, or for any 
reasou cease to administer the same, the vacancy or 
vacancies #0 created shall be filled by the remaini 





tary agency in this affair of the favor of 
Providence, but which, if not to be set down 
to their credit, certainly is to their advan- 
tage. In the city, they reason, are the un- 
ceasing entertainments of all sorts, compli- 
cated and simple, lectures, concerts, thea- 
tres, operas, this famous preacher and that 
attracting crowds on Sundays to the church- 
es where this choice singer or that draws 
enormous salaries; and then there are the 
picture stores, the galleries, the libraries, 
the exhibitions of things from the four cor- 
ners of the earth, morning calls, stroiis down 
thoroughfares as good as foreign lands, 
street-car rides, shopping excursions, din- 
ner parties, afternoon teas, routs and balls, 
one perpetual round of change and excite- 
ment, not the least part of which is the 
mere observation of the throngs that line 
the streets, with the equipages and the way- 
farers—streets which to the rustic are a 
theatrical entertainment in themselves, of 
which one is not immediately wearied ; and 
in the mean time when life in the country 
has subsided to quiet sleep, it is under full 
headway in the town for hours afterward. 

In the country, on the other hand, the 
reasoner continues, how few are the changes, 
and how necessarily less frittered are time 
and attention by the need and habit of giv- 
ing a thought to this and a thonght to the 
other. All public entertainments, with the 
exception of a possible weekly lyceum 
course, are things unknown, and ehurch- 
going and evening meeting and prepara- 
tory lecture are the only general assem- 
blages. Social calls are but half-yearly or- 
dinations, although neighbors may go across 
lots of a winter evening to be regaled with 
new cider and apples, or loiter a half-hour 
or so about each other’s gates in the sum- 
mer dark before the nine-o’clock bell rings 
everybody into bed with its remembrance 
of the ancient curfew. The missionary 
meeting and sewing-circle exist; but what 
are gatherings taking place once a fort- 
night or onee a month, where every one 
is expected to be busy, where a good book 
is read, or where there is time for solid 
conversation, compared to the kettledrums 
and high teas of every day in the city life, 
where to get into a serious talk would be 
bad taste? For what time there is left to 
the country resident after these mild plea- 
sures—and they occupy but a small fraction 
—there is an unremitting industry requisite 
for those who, living away from the empo- 
riums in which every desire may be gratified 
for money, have to do everything for them- 
selves, and have not the money for such 
gratification any way, if the rest were equal. 
A new book there is not to be thrown aside 
and succeeded by a newer after a light skim- 
ming; if it is anything to read at all, it 
is something to exhaust, to repeat, to talk 
about for a goodly season; and news is so 
rare that when anything takes place, not 
only the history of the actors is considered, 
but that of their fathers and their grand- 
fathers. On the whole, it seems to the 
countryman as if there was no time in his 
life for the frivolities, and that he has aright 
to the claim of being more serious and more 
in earnest than those bred among the dis- 
tractions of cities. 

Yet, again, the dwellers in cities will have 
something to say for themselves, and be 
heard to set up the same claim. In the 
first place, they will urge on their side, pos- 
sibly, the preposterousness of there being 
any distraction for them in the throng of 
the city streets; they were born among 
them; they have been familiar with them 
since the day they could walk alone; every 
alteration in them has come gradually, and 
stamped itself on their consciousness with- 
out any intellectual effort on their part, or 
any consequent waste of thought; the un- 
ending processions in those streets oceupy 
no more of their attention than the pebbles 
of the country road do that of the rusties. 
If, to go on, the day begins later and pro- 
longs itself later in the city, the amount of 
time compassed is equal, and the possibili- 
ties of time greater. As for the strolls and 
rides and the shopping, they have their ru- 
ral equivalents, or ought to have, as they 
merely belong to the concerns of health or 





trustee or trustees, subject to the approval of Harrer 
& Brorurrs. Swat Girrorp,; 
F. D. Mituert, 
C. Parsons. 





COMPARATIVE FRIVOLITY. 


“T is a frequent habit of people living in 
the country to congratulate themselves 
that their lives are more serious and spent 
to better purpose than are those of their ur- 
ban contemporaries. There is so much less 
to distract the attention and so much more 
to help toward the concentration of thought 
in the loneliness of rural regions that peo- 
ple there are wont to think the absence of 
frivolity among them is a question past dis- 
pute, although perhaps a circumstance on 
which they have no right to pride them- 
selves, since they can hardly claim a volun- 





of ry life. For other things, such as 
the routs and balls and visits, it is but a 
limited class that have them to enjoy, and 
with those that do have them they are a 
sort of routine, after all, which from con- 
tinued custom requires certainly little ex- 
penditure of brain tissue, if they do require 
expenditure of time. As the conjurer Hov- 
DIN, from long practice, could tell every ar- 
ticle in a show-window at a single glance, 
and without conscious endeavor at all, so 
the persons frequenting these entertain- 
ments do it as a stale custom; they give so 
much time and so much thought, and no 
more, and the rest is left free for earnest 
work; while it is not to be denied that 
many of the entertainments, musical, theat- 
rical, intellectual, are but a stimulus to ear- 
nest work, are creators of thought, kindlers 
of ambition, rest and refreshment after ef- 





fort, and far from feeders of frivolity to 
those who use them as a means and not an 
end. 

Certainly great things are done in the 
cities; great ideas are started there, great 
works go forward there, great charities 
have their origin ‘and bring about their 
wonderful results there, and it takes peo- 
ple with but little of the frivolous about 
them to attend to them all. .And when we 
come to individual life we shall find that 
there is hardly any girl in the city who has 
finished her direct attendance at school 
who is not still pursuing some special study, 
and that far from superficially, but in ear- 
nest, either because her interest is deep, or 
because some rivalry has spurred it, or be- 
cause it is the custom in her set; or who is 
not engaged in personal charities that re- 
quire her careful oversight, and use half her 
day in deeds that are neither vain nor friv- 
olous, nor unnecessary to the health of the 
world. 

We take it, however, that the measure 
of human nature is the same wherever it is 
found, and that the men and women of the 
country are not very different from those 
of the town. Condemnation of either by 
the other is the most frivolous affair that 
either encourages, while it will surely do 
neither of them any harm if a serious rival- 
ry should exist between them as to who 
shall make the most of life, and leave the 
world better behind him. 





EARLY RISING. 


FFXHERE are certain people who seem to 

believe that early rising constitutes the 
whole difference between the enterprising 
and the idle, the virtuous and the indiffer- 
ent good, and who resemble the bishop who, 
when he rose early, “was proud all the 
morning, and sleepy all the afternoon.” As 
a rule, we find that those who rise with the 
lark make amends by snatching a nap dur- 
ing the day—the spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak; and why, may we ask, is it 
any wiser, healthier, or more virtuous to 
sleep at one hour of the day than at anoth- 
er, to take it piecemeal than to do it all up 
at once, while you have your hand in, so to 
speak? The early riser is often dropping 
off to the land of Nod in her chair, over her 
book or work, making up for lost time, when 
it would seem better to be wide-awake, with 
one’s wits on the alert; and she invariably 
speaks with disdain of those who do not 
share her habit as ‘‘shiftless people,” to 
whom a sunrise is a rare exhibition, and who 
pretend to say that a sunset is more to their 
taste. No doubt there is something to be 
said in favor of early rising; when it has 
been tried occasionally by its opponents, 
the earth has seemed so fresh and dewy, 
the air so sweet, the sky so deep and Iumi- 
nous, that they have decided never to waste 
such precious hours between the sheets 
again; but the next morning, as they turn 
on their pillow for that last delicious nap, 
they confess that early rising has been over- 
estimated, that it is only the old, who can 
not sleep, or the laboring classes, who must 
rise betimes or starve, who recommend it, 
because they would fain believe that what 
they are obliged to do is the best and plea- 
santest. Although BosweLL wished that 
some medicine might be invented which 
would make one rise without pain, it is 
doubtless easy enough to get up early if 
there is sufficient inducement for such a 
rash step; we can all muster for an excur- 
sion; we can rise with the lark, if there is 
only a lark in view; but the habit is to be 
discouraged as fostering self-conceit and 
an unchristian idea that we are better than 
our sleepy neighbors. It is seldom that we 
meet an early riser who is not puffed up by 
his own exceeding superiority, as if the cus- 
tom proved him one of the elect. It may 
be urged that at least he has more time to 
devote to business or pleasure; but if it is 
true, as most physicians assert, that man- 
kind demands eight or nine hours’ sleep, he 
must go to bed earlier, and thus abridge his 
time at the other end of the day, or, by tak- 
ing too little sleep, shorten the days of his 
life. 





CARDS OF COMPLIMENT, 
COURTESY, CONDOLENCE, AND 
CONGRATULATION. 


DISTINGUISHED lady of New York, on re- 
covering from a severe illness, issued a 
card which is a new departure. In admiring its 
fitness and the need which has existed for just 
such a card we wonder that none of us have be- 
fore invented something so compact and stately, 
pleasing and proper—that her thought had not 
been our thought. It reads thus, engraved in 
elegant script, plain and modest: ** Mrs. ——— pre- 
sents her compliments and thanks for recent 
kind inquiries.” This card, sent in an envelope 
which bears the family crest as a seal, reached 
all those who had ‘eft cards and inquiries for a 
useful and eminent member of society, who lay 
for weeks trembling between life and death. 
This card is an attention to her large circle of 





anxious friends which only a kind-hearted wo- 
man would have thought of, and yet the thought 
was all; for after that the engraver and the secre- 
tary could do the rest, showing what a labor-sav- 
ing invention it is to a busy woman who is not yet 
sufficiently strong to write notes to all who had 
felt for her severe suffering. The first joy of con- 
valescence is of gratitude, and the second that we 
have created an interest and compassion amongst 
our friends, and that we were not alone as we 
struggled with disease. Therefore we may well 
recommend that this card should become a fash- 
ion. It meets a universal want. 

This may be called one of the “cards of com- 
pliment”—a phase of card-leaving to which we 
have hardly reached in this country. It is even 
more, it is a heart-felt and friendly blossom of 
etiquette, “just out,” as we say of the apple 
blossoms. 

Now as to the use of it by the afflicted: why 
would it not be well for persons who have lost a 
friend also to have such a card engraved? “ Mr. 
R—— begs to express his thanks for your kind 
sympathy in his recent bereavement,” ete. It 
would save a world of letter-writing to a person 
who does not care to write letters, and it would 
be a very pleasant token to receive when all oth- 
er such tokens are impossible. For people leave 
their cards on a mourner, and never know wheth- 
er they have been received or not. Particular- 
ly is this true of apartment-houses; and when 
people live in hotels, who knows whether the 
card ever reaches its destination? We general- 
ly find that it has not done so, if we have the 
courage to make the inquiry. 

Those cards which we send by a servant to 
make the necessary inquiries for a sick friend, 
for the happy mother and the new-born baby 
are essentially “cards of compliment.” In ex- 
cessively ceremonious circles the visits of: cere- 
mony on these oceasions are very elaborate—as 
at the court of Spain, for instance; and a lady of 
New York was once much amused at receiving 
the card of a superb Spanish official, who called 
on her newly arrived daughter when the latter 
was three days old, leaving a card for the “new 
daughter.” He of course left a card for the hap- 
py mamma, and did not ask to go further than 
the door, but he came in state. 

In England the “family” were wont to send 
christening cards after a birth, but this has never 
been the fashion in this country, and it is dis- 
appearing in England. The complimentary card 
issued for such events is now generally an invi- 
tation to partake of caudle—a very delicious por- 
ridge made of oatmeal and raisins, brandy, spices, 
and sugar, and formally served in the lady’s cham- 
ber before the month’s seclusion is broken. It 
will be remembered that Tom Thumb was dropped 
into a bowl of fermity, which many antiquarians 
suppose to have been caudle. Nowadays a cau- 
die party is a very gay, dressy affair, and given 
about six weeks after voung master or mistress is 
ready to be congratulated or condoled with on his 
or her entrance upon this mundane sphere. We 
find in English books of etiquette very formal di- 
rections as to these cards of compliment. “Cards 
to inquire after friends during illness must be 
left in person, and not sent by post. On a lady’s 
visiting-card must be written above the printed 
name, ‘To inquire,’ and nothing else should be 
added to these words.” 

For the purpose of returning thanks, printed 
cards are sold, with the owner’s name written 
above the printed words. These printed cards 
are generally sent by post, as they are dispatched 
while the person inquired after is still an invalid. 
These cards are also used to convey the intelli- 
gence of the sender’s recovery. Therefore they 
would not be sent while the person was in danger 
or seriously ill. 

But this has always seemed to us a very poor 
and business-like way of returning “kind in- 
quiries.” The printed card looks cheap. Far 
better the engraved and carefully prepared card 
of Mrs. ——, which has the effect of a personal 
compliment. 

We do not in this country send those hideous 
funeral or memorial cards which are sold in Eng- 
land at every stationer’s to apprise one’s friends 
of a death in the family. There is no need of 
this, as the newspapers spread the sad intelli- 
gence, 

There is, however, a very elaborate paper call- 
ed a “faire part,” issued in both England and 
France after a death, in which the mourner an- 
nounces to you the lamented decease of some per- 
son connected with him. Also on the occasion 


‘of a marriage, these elaborate papers, engraved 


on a large sheet of letter-paper, are sent to all 
one’s acquaintances in England and on the con- 
tinent. 

Visits of condolence can begin the week after 
the event which occasions them. Personal visits 
are only made by relatives or very intimate friends, 
who will of course be their own judges of the 
propriety of speaking fully of the grief which 
has desolated the house. The cards are left at 
the door by the person inquiring for the afflicted 
persons, and one card is as good as half a dozen. 
It is not necessary to deluge a mourning family 
with cards. These cards need not be returned 
for a year, unless our suggestion be followed, and 
the card engraved as we have indicated, and then 
sent by post. It is not yet a fashion, but it is in 
the air, and deserves to be one. 

Cards of congratulation are left in person, and 
if the ladies are at home the visitor should goin, 
and be hearty in his or her good wishes. For 
such visits a card sent by post would, amongst 
intimate friends, be considered cold-blooded. It 
must at least be left in person. 

Now as to cards of ceremony. These are to 
be forwarded to those who have sent invitations 
to weddings, carefully addressed to. the person 
who invites you; also after an entertainment to 
which you have been asked, within a week after 
a dinner (this must be a personal visit), and on 
the lady’s “day,” if she has one; and we may 
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add here that if on making a call a lady sees that 
she is not recognized, she should hasten to give 
her name. (This in answer to many inquiries.) 
Only calls of pure ceremony are made by hand- 
ing in cards, as at a tea or general reception, etc. 
When cards have been left once in the season 
they need not be left again. 

Under the mixed heads of courtesy and compli- 
ment should be those calls made to formally an- 
nounce a betrothal. The parents leave the cards 
of the betrothed pair, with their own, on all the 
connections and friends of the two families. This 
is a formal announcement, and all whd receive 
this intimation should make a congratulatory visit 
if possible. 

As young people are often asked without their 
parents, the question arises, What should the par- 
ents do to show their sense of this attention ? 
They should leave or send their cards with those 
of their children who have received the invita- 
tion. These are cards of courtesy. Cards ought 
not to be left on the daughters of a family with- 
out also including the parents in courteous for- 
mality. Gentlemen, when calling on any number 
of ladies, send in only one card, and cards left 
on a reception day where a person is visiting are 
not binding on the visitor to return. No separate 
card is left on a guest on reception days. 

When returning visits of ceremony, as the first 
visit after a letter of introduction, or as announ- 
cing your arrival in town or your intended depart- 
ure, one may leave a card at the door without in- 
quiring for the lady. 

Attention to these little things is a proof at 
once of self-respect and of respect for one’s 
friends. They soon become easy matters of hab- 
it, and of memory. To the well-bred they are 
second nature. No one who is desirous of pleas- 
ing in soeiety should neglect them. 

A lady should never call on a gentleman un- 
less professionally or officially. She should knock 
at his door, send in her card, and be as ceremo- 
nious as possible, if lawyer, doctor, or clergyman. 
On entering a crowded drawing-room it may be 
impossible to find the hostess at once, so that in 
many fine houses in New York the custom of an- 
nouncing the name has become a necessary fash- 
ion. It is impossible to attempt to be polite 
without cultivating a good memory. The absent 
or self-absorbed person who forgets names and 
faces, who recalls unlucky topics, confuses rela- 
tionships, speaks of the dead as if they were liv- 
ing, or talks about an unlucky adventure in the 
family, who plunges into personalities, who meta- 
phorieally treads on a person’s toes, will never suc- 
ceed in society. He must consider his “cards of 
courtesy.” 

The French talk of “Ja politesse du foyer.” 
They are full of it. Small sacrifices, little court- 
esies, a kindly spirit, insignificant attentions, self- 
control, an allowance for the failings of others— 
these go to make up the elegance of life. True 
politeness has its roots very deep. We should 
not cultivate politeness merely from a wish to 
please, but because we would consider the feel- 
ings and spare the time of others. Cards of com- 
pliment and courtesy, therefore, save time as well 
as express a kindly remembrance. Everything in 
our busy world—or “ whirl,” as some people call 
it—that does these two things is a valuable dis- 
covery. 

A card of courtesy is always sent with flowers, 
books, bonbonniéres, game, sweetmeats, fruits— 
any of the small gifts which are freely offered 
amongst intimate friends. But in acknowledging 
these gifts or attentions a card is not a sufficient 
return, Nor is it proper to write “regrets” or 
“accepts” on a card. A note should be written 
in either case. 

A card of any sort must be scrupulously plain. 
Wedding cards should be as simple and unosten- 
tatious as possible. 

The ceremony of paying visits and of leaving 
cards has been decided by the satirist as mean- 
ingless, stupid, and useless; but it underlies the 
very structure of society. Visits of form, visits 
of ceremony, are absolutely necessary. You can 
hardly invite people to your house until you have 
called and have left a card. And thus one has 
a safeguard against intrusive and undesirable 
acquaintances. To stop an acquaintance, one 
has but to stop leaving cards. It is thus done 
quietly but securely. 

Gentlemen who have no time to call should be 
represented by their cards. These may well be 
trusted to the hands of wife, mother, daughter, 
sister, but should be panetiliously left. 

The card may well be noted as belonging only 
to a high order of development. No monkey, no 
“missing link,” no Zulu, no savage, carries a card, 
It is the tool of civilization, its “ field-mark and 
device.” It may be improved; it may be, and 
has been, abused; but it can not be dispensed 
with under our present environment. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STYLISH DRAPERIES. 


HE draperies of fashionable dresses are now 
invariably made to form part of what was 
formerly called “a trimmed skirt,” as they are 
attached to the belt of the lower skirt instead of 
being a separate over-skirt ; this arrangement is 
far more convenient and simple, as it makes the 
dress consist of only two pieces, and it insures 
the graceful hanging and correct proportions of 
the entire skirt. Two kinds of draperies are in 
style this season, first, those with long straight 
effects suitable for stout figures ; and second, those 
festooned in many wrinkled curves that add to 
the breadth of slight figures. The long draperies 
are often attached to the waist in the back, or 
are cut in one piece with it in princesse fashion ; 
they then consist of a single breadth of double- 
width stuff, or two breadths of the fabrics that 
are three-fourths of a yard wide, or else three or 
four breadths of the narrow summer silks. They 
are usually lined throughout with crinoline lawn, 





and turned over ina roll or slight puff just below 
the waist line, and caught at intervals below on 
the wrong side to give the effect of the curved 
pleats called organ pleats. The fronts fall into 
a deep apron that is almost without wrinkles, and 
may be turned back in revers on each side, or 
else caught up high on the left side, and the 
space shown between on the lower skirt must 
have a crosswise trimming of wide tucks, bias 
folds, rows of braid, or else flounces ; these flounces 
may be many narrow bias frills, or else three deep 
pleatings. Another favorite front for such dress- 
es is two deep gathered flounces, with the lower 
edges cut out in long leaf scallops, and bound or 
else faced ; above this the drapery falls very ir- 
regularly. 

One of Redfern’s stylish designs for draperies 
nearly conceals the lower skirt, and consists of a 
soft puff falling below the belt in the back, be- 
neath which are two very full broad box pleats 
that fall to the bottom of the skirt, and indeed 
form its entire back. The front is then a deep 
apron that opens with trimmed revers on the 
right side to show some pleatings of a lower skirt 
that extend from the belt to the foot. This is suit- 
able for any fine woollen dress, and the revers are 
nearly covered with rows of soutache, For stout 
ladies the side panels are still used, and the space 
between in front is filled in by a lengthwise fan- 
pleating, or else by two large box pleats that may 
be double or triple in their folds. For those who 
are very tall the bias cross folds and tucks are 
put on lower skirts, and the drapery, though am- 
ple, does not conceal these. Tucks are by no 
means confined to woollen or wash goods, but are 
now used on satins, silks, and grenadines. The 
lambrequin draperies are made very full and short 
for slender women of short stature, and this full- 
ness is increased in the soft wool or silk fabrics 
by a lining of crinoline lawn. A favorite fes- 
tooned drapery has one short curve on the left 
hip, with a much deeper curve next it, falling on 
the front and right side of the skirt ; these curves 
do not lap, but each extends up to the belt in 
many wrinkles ; these are pretty when edged with 
lace or with fringe, but they are also finished by 
a plain facing or a hem. Another favorite dra- 
pery has the two full back breadths extending 
along the hips without being cut off, and droop- 
ing in front in two curves that may be even in 
panier shape, or else in the two irregular curves 
just described. Young ladies who like unique 
draperies copy Miss Terry’s graceful over-dresses ; 
these are merely a long round full skirt with a 
similar skirt below it, and the drapery consists in 
catching up on the left side of the over-skirt, as if 
to throw it over the arm, or to thrust its wrinkled 
fullness into a belt or a loop of ribbon pendent 
from the waist. 

Sometimes an apron is made of double-width 
woollen stuff placed nearly plain across the front, 
and folded down the left side in one broad dou- 
ble box pleat; tassels, or cords, or ribbon bows, 
or rosettes, ornament this pleat. For those whose 
hips are too small, the apron over-skirts are now 
made without sloping at the top, and are either 
shirred or pleated to the belt. French models 
have the vertugadin puff still added to over-skirts, 
and they also illustrate the long over-skirt, which 
is really so long that the merest glimpse is given 
on the front and the left side of two or three ruf- 
fles of lace, or of pinked silk, or of finely pleated 
satin, that edge the foot of the lower skirt. Some- 
times this drapery forms a Watteau-like pleat 
that is held by a great bow near the top of the 
left side, while in others the whole effect of a 
puffed back and wrinkled apron is given by draw- 
ing up one side in a double festoon. 


LOWER SKIRTS. 


The lower or foundation skirt remains very 
narrow, measuring only about two and a fourth 
yards for ladies of medium size. Its shape is not 
changed, except that it is less sloped at the top, 
but its greatest fullness is still confined to a very 
narrow space at the back of the belt. The inex- 
pensive silks at 50 or 75 cents a yard are pre- 
ferred to all other materials for this foundation, 
as they make better hanging skirts than alpacas 
or the clinging cottons, such as silesia, cambric, 
or paper muslin, and they are far less weighty 
than the majority of fabrics used for the outer 
parts of the dress. They are now widely faced 
with the stiff corded or barred muslins, and a 
narrow facing of alpaca or of silk is placed outside 
of this. Braid for the edge may be sewed on as 
a binding, or else the single edge is sewed in with 
the facing. The outside stuff only covers this 
silk foundation as far as it is visible below the dra- 
peries; and here correspondents are informed 
that pleated skirts, whether box- pleated or in 
plain kilts, are always attached to such a founda- 
tion skirt ; otherwise the pleats would fall apart 
at the foot in a slovenly way. In many cases a 
narrow pleating and an outside facing of the 
dress goods cover the lower part of this founda- 
tion skirt. From three to five lengthwise box 
pleats on the front and side breadths of this 
skirt remain in favor for the lower skirts. The 
fashion of putting cross rows of braid or galloon 
between these pleats is also popular, and another 
fancy has narrow frills of lace or else bands of 
embroidery for separating these panel-like pleats. 
While short women delight in the unbroken 
lengthwise pleats, those who are tall have rows 
of tucks or braid put on before the pleats are 
taken up, or else they get their best effect by hav- 
ing from three to ten gathered flounces across 
the front and side breadths, while the back is 
covered by the long drapery of two breadths, 
which now, though made of the richest satin, 
may have three wide tucks across it at the lower 
end. A large cushion stuffed with hair is now 
attached under the belt in the back to support 
the drapery, or else there are two cushions made 
to meet just at the placket opening. 

A good way of enlarging the size of the hips 
is to add a box-pleating twelve inches deep of 
corded muslin inside the skirt, sewing it to the 





belt, and beginning at the seams next the front 


breadth, where it is put in scantily, but increases 
in fullness to the back. The dress extenders, or 
steel springs across the back breadths, are stil] 
used in the way illustrated in a Bazar Supple- 
ment when they were first introduced in Paris. 
Gathered and finely pleated flounces are now 
more used than those with box pleats, as the box 
pleats are preferred for the skirt itself rather 
than for its flounces. Tucked flounces are much 
used, and may be either straight or bias, gath- 
ered or pleated. The long slender scallops are a 
nice finish for gathered flounces, and it may be 
added that instead of battlemented squares deep 
over-skirts are now cut in pointed scallops eight 
or ten inches long that droop on the flounces of 
the lower skirt all around, or else only across the 
front and sides. 


BASQUES, SLEEVES, ETC. 


An attempt to introduce high English darts in 
the front of dress waists has not been successful 
here, as the small drooping bust made by low 
corsets and low darts is more becoming to the 
slight figures of American women. Many new 
basques are simply pointed waists, fully whale- 
boned in back and front, to rest upon the full 
upper draperies. In regular basques French 
modistes choose very simple models, and for thin 
summer fabrics they now omit the postilion pleat- 
ing at the back, using instead four small squares, 
one square being cut in the end of each of the 
forms of the back—the two middle forms and 
the form next these on each side; the squares 
are corded around, and may be edged with a lace 
or a satin or a silk frill, which pushes out be- 
tween the squares in a very pretty way. Three 
frills of lace or of satin across the middle back 
forms are a pretty trimming when these forms 
are elongated in a square basque. The sides of 
basques are very short indeed, and one stylish 
way is to cut the fronts in four leaf points, edg- 
ing them and the short sides with a narrow lace 
frill, or with narrow drooping satin balls, or else 
cut beads in one or two rows are laid on the edge, 
and looped to form tassels between the leaf 
points. Lace is also used now around the entire 
basque, hanging below it in a very scant ruffle, 
or else set above its edge with the scallops ex- 
tending just below. The lace frills for trim- 
ming, especially the beaded laces, now head them- 
selves, or at least dispense with all heading by 
being sewed on their wrong side (after they are 
gathered), then being turned over, either up or 
down, as the case may be, and caught at inter- 
vals, giving a slightly puffed effect; two rows 
done in this way are very becoming when stand- 
ing around the neck of a dress, and a single fall- 
ing row trims sleeves tastefully. 

The coat sleeve is preferred to all others, and 
is high on the shoulders, but not as full there as 
it was worn last season. Scarf drapery, plain 
turned-up cuffs of lace or velvet, and the puff 
that imitates under-sleeves, made either of lace or 
of silk, are the trimmings most used on dressy 
sleeves, while for simpler woollens many rows of 
soutache are put on quite straight around the 
close wrist, or else to imitate a square cuff. For 
the front of the basque a fancy prevails for fol- 
lowing the curving outlines of a Zouave jacket 
with drooping lace, headed by a velvet band, and 
ending in a rosette or ribbon bow. When this 
is not done, the shirred front of the dress goods 
is used in vest shape, or there is a vest set in, 
or else the dress is “ut away in V shape or in a 
Pompadour square, and there is a chemisette set 
in which may be of the dress material or of lace 
fully gathered, or it may be of plain embroidery 
or velvet. There is usually a revers of some 
kind outlining this guimpe or chemisette, and this 
extends back to the shoulder seam, and some- 
times crosses back of the standing collar. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoxp, ConstaB_e, & Co. ; Lonp & Tayior; James 
McUrerry & Co.; and Stern Broruens. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD is said to have the 
esprit of his French ancestry, together with the 
well-bred repose of a man of social eminence, 
and the distinguished air of the old soldier. His 
income is from tev to tweuty thousand dollars a 
year. He has buried two wives, and bas two 
children, a son and daughter, the latter, Mrs. 
LARENDON, one of the most stately and beauti- 
ful women in New Orleans. 

—At the fair in Washington for the Garfield 
Hospital the flower table of Miss SuerriLu and 
Miss Virernia Nixes cleared nearly four hun- 
dred dollars. 

—President ARTHUR recently repeated to a 
friend a whole page of Vivian Grey, which work 
he had not seen for twenty years. 

—In the Isle of Man, three years ago, the Low- 
er House of the Legislature passed a bill giving 
equal suffrage to women, but the Upper House 
refused to let women vote who were not worth 
twenty dollars. 

—Miss Fanny Stone, a daughter of one of the 
Massachusetts Congressmen, visits Norway this 
summer in company with Mrs. OLe But and 
the Misses Lonere_tow. She is a fine pianist, 
and may assist Miss OLea BULL in the concerts 
she is to give in her father’s land. 

—CHRISTINE NILSSON says that although she 
has visited at the courts of England, Russia, and 
Spain, she has never seen anything so maguifi- 
cent as Mrs. AstTor’s lust dinner party. 

—Martruew ARNOLD: and Mr. Wairtrer are 
the two honorary members of the Authors’ Club. 

—Lizzim Hieerns, the four-year-old grand- 
child of an sged colored couple in Felicity, Ohio, 
learned to read in three weeks, never having re- 
ceived any instruction, both reading and pro- 
nouncing correctly, and so alarming her grand- 
parents that they wept on first hearing her, sup- 
posing her ‘‘ possessed.”’ 

“—e King of Spain has recently insured his 

e. 

—The author of the saying that “ when good 
Americans die they go to Paris’’ was the late 
Tuomas G. APPLETON, Who is ow supposed to 





be making merry in the French capital. He is 
said once to have advertised a horse for sale 
“for no other reason than that his owner wishes 
to leave Boston,”’ the horse refusing to go over 
a bridge, and it being impossible to get out of 
Boston without going over a bridge—which 
statement, however, was not made in the adver- 
tisement. 

—Miss Ket1oaee and her mother wili pass the 
summer at Saratoga. 

—BALL, the American sculptor, now living in 
Florence, laid down the violin at twenty - five, 
and took it up again at sixty, and each member 
of his household is a fine musician. 

—Mr. O’ Haka, a colored Congressman from 
North Carolina, is a graduate of Harvard, and 
has a white tutor for his children. 

—In Lowell, Massachusetts, lately, Lucy Lar- 
CoM, the poet, lectured on her life and the life of 
mill girls thirty or forty years ago, when they 
worked twelve or fourteen hours a day, and 
edited the Lowell Offering and the Operatives’ 
Magazine in their leisure hours. 

—Lieutenant Ruopes had but recently lost his 
wife and two children before going to the res- 
cue of the passengers of the Columbus, and has 
since lost his only remaining child. 

—Mrs. BayarpD TayLor is visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Scupper, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

—Fifty thousand dollars have been given the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College of New York 
by ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

—Mr. E. C. StepMan will occupy his cottage 
at Newcastle, New Hampshire, this summer. 

—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, the young 
leader of the party holding the balance of power 
in the House of Commons, married Miss Jr- 
roME, of New York. He is a descendant of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, but is very unlike 
his dissolute brother, the present duke. 

—Mr. Jonn Jacos Astor has given two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the New York Cancer 
Hospital fund. 

—Professor RicnarpD Proctor, the English 
astronomer, married a daughter of Mr. CHARLES 
M. Tuompson, of 8t. Joseph, Missouri, which 
place Mr. Proctor will make his future home. 

—Half a million dollars for experiments in 
aerial navigation were left by Mr. MAXWELL, a 
Milwaukee brewer. 

—The late ApoLpHe DueLeérR&, who directed 
the cuisine of the Baron de Rothschild, was the 
friend of Diaz, MILLet, and Couture, and had 
—— from Dumas pére how to make an ome- 

et. 

—George Eliot wrote Romola at the TRoLLoPE 
Villa in Florence, 

—The Princess KrRaporkKtne now lives near 
the prison of Clairvaux, and is allowed to spend 
the greater part of every day with her husband. 

—In order to take his trial with the other lib- 
eral editors whom the King of Sweden is prose- 
cuting, the poet BsorNSON has left Paris. 

—The construction of promenades along the 
house-tops of London is advocated by Dr. Ricu- 
ARDSON. 

—BEETHOVEN’s and SCHUBERT'S ashes will be 
the first to be placed in the “ Musicians’ Cer- 
ner’ in the Great Central Cemetery at Vienna. 
Haypwn and GLuck, who were buried on Prince 
EsTERHAzyY’s estate, are also to be carried theré, 
but Mozart's remaius are nowhere to be found. 

—CLARA SCHUMANN has been before the pub- 
lie fifty-six years. 

—The four-post bed on which RrcwarD-IIL 
— his last night is still at the Blue Boar’s 

fead Inn, Leicester. 

—The flowers for the GREELY relief expedition 
were plucked from the wealthy residences of the 
west end of Washington, where many gallant 
officers, who have married or inherited fortunes, 
have made handsome homes. 

—The Dresden house of the late Mr. Gzorem 
GrIswoLp, Mrs. FRELINGHUYSEN’S brother, has 
for twenty years been a centre of American hos- 
pitality. 

—The brown-stone for the palace of the mill- 
ionaire of San Francisco, Mr. pee is quarried 
in Connecticut, dressed in Norwalk, brought in 
schooners to New York, and shipped in clipper 
ships to California. 

—Mr. James JacKSON JARvVEs has lent a fine 
collection of ecclesiastical robes, stuffs, and em- 
broideries to the spring and summer exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum. Among other 
loans are a Correggio, a Murillo, and paintings 
by Gérome, BripGMan, CoukBeT, and most of 
the famous artists of this generation. 

—LARKIN G. Meap’s statue of “ Mississippi,” 
ordered by Mr. VANDERBILT’s son-in-law, Mr. 
SHEPPARD, for a fountain in New York, will be 
the largest marble cut in Florence sinee Mr- 
CHAEL ANGELO’S time, and is to represent a re- 
clining figure crowned with tobacco and cotton. 

—WitiiaM Brack, Bret Harte, Rosert 
BucHANAN, and Sir Jutius Benepict attended 
the soirées lately given in London by Bret 
Harte’s niece, GERTRUDE GRISWOLD, assisted 
by Mr. Witi1aM J. Wincu, the Boston tenor. 

—A room was set apart in the house of the 
late Mr. Atvin J. Jounson for Horace Gree- 
LEY, where the great editor could retire and be 
out of the reach ofannoying people. Mrs. GREE- 
LEY died in the same hospitable home. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Pou.ttNey BiaEe.ow are to vis- 
it Potsdam during their wedding tour, as the 
yuests of a German prince, a school-mate of Mr. 

IGELOW. 

—The two choral compositions at the recent 
examination at the Leipzig Conservatory were 
by Americans, Epwin Hic ey, formerly of Ver- 
mont, and ANGELO Reegp, of St. Catharine’s, 
Canada. 

—The late GeorGe FuLer, whom Mr. T. W. 
HIGGINSON calls the HAWTHORNE of painters, 
married a sister of Mr. Higginson, and the lat- 
ter is to educate the artist’s son. 

—The album given to AxrHur CHAPPELL, 
founder of the London ‘ Pops,” contains por- 
traits of HALLE, Joacuim, Madame SCHUMANN, 
SANTLEY, and other distinguished musicians, 
with musical autographs, a sketch by ALMA- 
TapeMA, and lines by BRowNING. 3 

—A former pugilistic champion of England, 
the late Jem Warp, had considerable artistic 
talent, and often exhibited his pictures. His 
daughter, ELeanor Warp, was a fine musician, 
a pupil of Sir Jutius Benepicr. 

—The Brewer, the Berese, and the Tupor 
mansions, the houses of Martin Briwmer, of 
H. L. Hieeinson, Apsot Lawrence, SAMUEL 
Hooper, O.ivex Ames, Joun C. PHILutrs, and 
J. MONTGOMERY Sears, are among the private 
residences of Boston taxed for upward of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 
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Embroidered Altar-Cloth.—Persian 
Cross Stitch, Holbein-Work, and 
Wrought Guipure Lace.—Figs. 1~7. 
Tar ground for this altar-cloth is white Hol 

Dein linen, a double-thread linen resembling 

fine Java canvas. A wide symbolic border is 

worked upon the linen in fast-colored cardinal 
red silk, and the edge is surrounded with points 
in needle guipure wrought into the linen ground. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the work for these points 

in full size. Fig. 4 gives the design 

for the wide border in symbols, each 
symbol representing one Persian 
cross stitch in the work. The de- 
tails of this stitch, the peculiarity of 
which is the irregular 
crossing, are shown in 

Figs. 5 and 6, and its ap- 

pearance when finished 

can be seen in Fig. 7, 

which gives the design of 

the narrow border that extends along 
each edge of the wide one; from 
the peculiar effect produced when 
worked in straight rows it is some- 
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Fig. 2.—Bonyet Bouquet. 


Fig. 1.—Empromerep Attar-CLoTH.—Perstan Cross Stircn, Hotpern-Work, anp WrovuGut 
GurrpurE Lace.—[See Figs. 2 and 8; and Figs. 4-7, on Page 349.] 

















Fig. 3.—AicretTe or Peacock FEeaTHers. 









Crocuet Epeine ror LinceErie. 
For description see Supplement. 


half an inch below the border, using the points 
Figs. 2 and 3 alternately. Work with fine white 
flax thread, and begin by sewing the three rows 
of button-hole stitch at the top, the middle one 
first, and two in opposite directions along the 
edges of it. Next work the row of short bars, 
carrying the thread from one to the next by 
winding it around the fifth thread of the linen 
below the last line in button-hole stitch. Run 
all the outlines of the design, and then work the 
figures at the centre; in Fig. 2 fasten the thread 
at the right edge of a figure, stretch it from the 
right to the left edge, and 
then work loose button-hole 
stitches around it to the oppo- 
site end; having filled this 
thread, proceed to stretch 
another, and this time work 
the stitches on the preceding 
row of stitches and around 
the stretched thread. Continue 
in this manner until the fig- 
ures are filled in, then button- 
hole stitch all the edges 
closely, work the circles 
and scallops in button- 
hole stitch, and fill in the 
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times called 
plait stitch. Be- 
gin at the lower 
left-hand corner 
as shown in Fig. 
5; work the first 
stitch slanting 
upward from 
right to left over 
two threads in 
width and one 
in height, bring- 
ing the needle 
out one thread 
lower; next * work a 
stitch slanting upward 
from left to right over 
two threads in height 
and two in width, bring- 
ing the needle out two 
threads to the left (see 
the short loosened stitch 
in Fig. 5), then a. stitch 
downward over two 
threads yin height , and 
four in width toward the 
right, bringing the nee- 
die out two threads to 
the left; continue to re- 
peatfrom *. The next 
row is worked back from 
right to left, and of this 
Fig. 6 shows the exe- 
cution, Each Holbein 
stitch is worked over two 
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Fig. 1.—Bonnxer 
Frame, 


threads of the 
linen. In work- 
ing the guipure 
edging trace 
the outlines on 
the linen about 


Fig. 3.—Nannow Borper or Cnarr 
Back, Fic. 1, on Pacr 849. 
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Fig. 2.—Dertau or Wrovent 
Guieurr Lace ror ALTAR- 
Crota, Fic. 1,—Fu.r Size. 





Fig. 1.—Tasir ( 


Rce.—Syrgxa-Work.—[For design see Supplement, No, TX., Fig. 50.) 
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YOVER witH Borper IN RENAISSANCE EMBROIDERY. 
See Fig. 2, on Page 341.—(For design see Supplement, No. 1V., Fig. 25.] 


Fig. 3.—Detait or Wrovcnt 
Gurevre Lace ror ALTar- 
Crorn, Fig. 1.—Fuut Size Work. 









three scallops 
at the bottom, 
the two on the 
sides with leaves 
in button - hole 
stitch, and that 
at the point with 
a star in point 
de reprise. Cut 
away the linen 
ground from 
around and be- 
tween the out- 
lines of the de- 
sign, and work the disks 
and veins on the surface 
in red silk. In Fig. 3 the 
details vary as shown in 
the illustration, and the 
edges and filling of the 
lower scallops, as well 
as the marking on the 
surface, are in red silk. 
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Rug.—Smyrna- 


Tue model is a small 
rug designed to be laid 
in front of a desk, and 
is a hand-worked imita- 
tion of the thick-piled 
Smyrna rugs. It is work- 
ed with thick Smyrna 
wool on a canvas foun- 
dation of a_correspond- 
ingly coafse texture. 











Fig. 2.—Bonnet 
FRAME. 


Two methods of 
executing — the 
work have al- 
ready been 
taught in the 
current volume 
of the Bazar, 
one with a cro- 
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Figs. 1-4.—Torerre Set wita Cross Stiron Borprr.—[See Fig. 
and Fig. 6, on Page 349.) 


sign in sym- 

bols, together 

with a descrip- 

tion of the colors 

which the 
represent. 


Toilette Set. 


tinuation 
design in 


with the corner ai 


symbols border belov 


narrow 

is given in Fig. ‘ 
ment. The pr 
cipal figures are 


Figs. 1-6. 

Tue mats in this 
toilette set are of écru 
linen, woven with a dia- 
pered Jacquard centre and 
a plain Aida canvas band 
surrounding it. The canvas 
border is ornamented with a nar- 
row cross stitch design, worked with 
colored cotton of a single color, or 
in olive and red, blue and pink, and 


laid or cushion stitch ; 

for these the floss silk is 

stretched over the space to 

be covered in two directions, 

forming a net-work of small 

squares, and then a third time in 

parallel lines which are fastened down 

with a small overcast stitch at the cen- 

tre of the squares. The edges of the en- 
tire design are outlined in tinsel cord, which 
also forms the stems and the narrow border at 


the lower edge. The smaller figures are in long 
or Kensington stitch, and a few are in point 
croise, which resembles herring bone. The col 
ors comprise terra-cotta red, old-gold, and several 
shades of blue, bronze, and olive. The cover is 
lined with satteen, and finished at the edge with 
a crimped silk fringe in which the colors of the 
embroidery are mingled. 


similar combinations. Two of these 
designs are given in Figs, 5 and 6. 
There are commonly seven mats in a 
set—two oblong, two large and thre 

smaller square ones he edges are 


= . Tig. 2.—Wipr In- 
finished with a ravelled fringe. 


Cuan Baos, Fie. 
Table Cover with Border in 
Renaissance Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 340. 


Bonnet Frames.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 340. 
THESE net bonnet frames show two of the 
In the table cover illustrated the ; small capote shapes which form the foundation 
material is black cloth ornamented —Borper ror Tor.etre Set, for summer bonnets of lac 
with an embroidered border of Ital- 4,—Cross Srirch EMBROIDERY. other thin materials. 


Vireinte-cLroTn Dres 
[For Front, see Page 349 ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs, 26-35. 


—Back. : . 
Arpaca Dress.—Front.—|[ For 
Back, ¢. 2. Double Pag ] 


r description see Supplement. 
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WIND AND WATER. 


\N argent rivers, lakes, and seas 
( That flow round blooming southern shores 
The torrid sun beats down, and frees 
Waters locked in lucent stores— 
Waters murmurous as the rune 
Of a vocal afternoon. 
Then toward the open blue of skies 
White vapors, spirits of Nature, rise: 
Ah! let me watch the work of her, 
Nature, whose vague unrest and stir 
Are like the action of a brain 
That dreams till it is dust again, 
Yet in its dreaming recreates 
Life and its old pathetic fates. 
Nature in calm, perpetual lull 
Would be no longer beautiful. 
I'll let the hours go by, and sweep 
World-wide on ethereal wings, 
As one may come and go in sleep, 
Mindless of sublunar things. 


In my roving thought I see 

The liquid vapor-air drift high, 

When part is changed mysteriously 

To rain that breaks from sombre cloud, 
And part is borne along the sky, 
Beyond the thunder crashing loud— 
Borne by resistless wind that rolls 
From the equator to the poles. 

The storm has gloomed the sun; but I 
Follow the wind in its wild, free course, 
A flying giant-god of force. 


North or south, I follow it still, 

Over continents, day and night, 

Now straight against some Alpine height 
Or Appalachian hill; 

And now, above some Indian plain, 

The vapor forms new cloud and rain, 

And I watch the rain run quick in streams, 
Or through the earth in limpid springs, 
Back to this placid world of dreams 
Where the joyous mock-bird sings. 


I follow the aimless wind; I see 

Vast untrodden fields of snow 

That stretch to where no man may go, 
From Greenland to the shores that are 
Unknown as the polar star. 

Out of the gray skies silently 

A cold and crystal storm blows past, 
Cutting the air with its frozen blast, 
While in desolate valley lands 

The huge snow mountains grow. 

Then, at the touch of magic hands— 
Hends, I think, of weird device— 

The mountains mould themselves in ice— 
An interfluous mass that creeps 

Down to the emerald ocean deeps, 
And at the gateway of the north 
Cracks and thrusts the icebergs forth. 
These, like hills of winter, ride 

In slow procession, till they glide 
Back to the waters whence they came, 
Back to the glowing southern seas, 
And, like dissolving pagentries, 

Melt in a mist of flame. 


Thus about the earth I trace 

The water’s wild, protean race, 

And still at ianguid ease I lie 

Noting the changes of the sky, 

While from some distant wood I hear 

The sweetest bird-songs of the year. 
Grorce Epgarn Monteomery. 





A PERILOUS SECRET.* 


By CHARLES READE, 


Avtuon or “Hann Casn,” “Por Yourseir mw His 
Praor,” “It's Never Too Late to Menp,” 
“Gairritu Gaunt,” Eto. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 


T was a living picture. The father protecting 
his child like an eagle; Bartley cooled in a 
moment, and hanging his head apart, gloomy and 
alarmed at the mad blunder rage | had betrayed 
him into; Colonel Clifford d and ied, 
and beginning to see the consequences of all this ; 
Julia clasping her hands in rapture and thrilling 
interest at so romantic an incident ; Fitzroy beam- 
ing with delight at his sweetheart being cleared ; 
and, to complete the p , the villai face 
Leonard Monckton, disguised as an old man, 
showed itself for a moment sinister and gloomy ; 
for now all hope of pecuniary advantage to him 
was gone, and nothing but revenge was on the 
cards, and he could not see his way clear to that. 
But Hope was no posture-maker ; he turned the 
next moment and said a word or two to all pre- 








sent. 

“Yes, this is Grace me, my daughter. We 
were very poor, and her life was in danger ; I 
saw satking Oe else but that; my love was stronger 
than my conscience; I gave her to that man upon 
a condition which he has pow broken. He saved 
her life and was kind to her. I thanked him; I 
thank him still, and I did my best to repay him. 
But now he has trusted to appearances, and not 
to her; he has belied and outraged her publicly. 
But I am as proud of her as ever, and don’t be- 
lieve appearances against her character and her 
angel face and—” 

* No more do I,” cried Julia Clifford, eagerly. 
“T know her. She’s purity itself, and a better 
woman than I shall ever be.” 

“Thank you, Miss Clifford,” said Hope, in a 
broken voice ; “ God bless you. Come, Grave, and 
share my humble home. At all events, it will 
shelter you from ineult.” 

And so the pair went lovingly away, Grace 





* Begun in Hanrrn'’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XVII. 





clinging to her father, comforted for the moment, 
but unable to speak, and entered Hope's little 
cottage. It was but a stone’s-throw from where 
they stood. 

This broke up the party. 

“ And my house is yours,” said Colonel Clifford 
to Julia. “I did not believe appearances against 
a Clifford.” With these words he took two steps 
toward his niece and held out his arm. She 
moved toward him. Perey came forward radiant 
to congratulate her. She drew up with a look of 
furious scorn that made him recoil, and she march- 
ed proudly away with her uncle. He bestowed 
one parting glance of contempt upon the discom- 
fited Bartley, and marched his niece proudly off, 
more determined than ever that she should be his 
daughter. But for once he was wise enough not 
to press that topic: he let her indignation work 
alone. Moreover, though he was a little wrong- 
headed and not a little pig-headed, he was a noble- 
minded man, and nothing noble passed him unob- 
served or unappreciated. 

“ That Bartley’s daughter!” said he to Julia. 
“ Ay, when roses spring from dunghills, and eagles 
are born of sparrow-hawks. Brave girl !—brave 

irl!” 
en Oh, uncle,” said Julia, “I am so glad you ap- 
preciate her !” 

“ Appreciate her!” said te Colonel; “ what 
should I be worth if I did not? Why, these are 
the women that win Waterloo in the persons of 
their sons. That girl could never breed a coward 
nor a cheat.” Then his incisive voice mellowed 
suddenly. “Poor young thing,” said he, with 
manly emotion, “1 saw her come out of that room 
pale as death to do another woman justice. She’s 
no fool, though that ruffian called her one. She 
knew what she was doing, yet for all her woman’s 
heart she faced disgrace as unflinchingly as if it 
was only death. It was a great action, a noble 
action, a just action, and a manly action, but done 
like a very woman. Where the two sexes meet 
like that in one brave deed it’s grand. I declare 
it warms an old soldier’s heart, and makes him 
thank God there are a few creatures in the world 
that do humanity honor.” 

As the Colonel was a man that stuck to a topic 
when he got upon it, this was the main of his talk 
all the way to Clifford Hall. He even remarked 
to his niece that, so far as his observations of the 
sex extended, great love of justice was not the 
leading feature of the female mind; other vir- 
tues he ventured to think were more prominent. 

“ So everybody says,” was Julia’s admission. 

“ Everybody is right for once,” said the Colonel. 

They entered the house together, and Miss Clif- 
ford went up to her room; there she put on a 
new bonnet and a lovely shawl, recently imported 
from Paris. Who could this be for? She saun- 
tered upon the lawn till she found herself some- 
how near the outward boundary, where there was 
a gate leading into the Park. As she walked to 
and fro by this gate she observed, out of the tail 
of her eye of course, the figure of a devoted lover 
creeping toward her. W hether this took her by 
surprise, or whether the lovely creature was play- 
ing the part of a beautiful striped spider waiting 
for her fly, the reader must judge for himself. 

Percy came to the gate; she walked past him 
twice, coming and going with her eyes fixed upon 
vacancy. She passed hima thirdtime. He mur- 
mured in a pleading voice, 

“Julia!” 

She neither saw nor heard, so attractive had 
the distant horizon become. 

Percy opened the gate and came inside, and 
stood before her the next time she passed. She 
started with surprise. 

“What do you want here ?” said she. 

“To speak to you.” 

“How dare you speak to me after your vile 
suspicions ?” 

“Well, but, Julia—” 

“ How dare you call me Julia?” 

“Well, Miss Clifford, won’t you even hear 
me?” 

“Not a word. It’s through you poor dear 
Mary and I have both been insulted by that 
wretch of a father of hers.” 

“ Which father?” 

“T said wretch. To whom does that term ap- 
ply except to Mr. Bartley, and” (with sudden vig- 
or) “to you.’ 

“Then you think I am as bad as old Bartley,” 
said Percy, firing up. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Ah,” said Perey, glad to find there was a 
limit. 

But Julia explained: “I think you are a great 
deal worse. You pretend to love me, and yet 
without the slightest reason you doubt me.” 

“What did I doubt? I thought you had part- 
ed with my bracelet to another person, and so 
you had. I never doubted your honor.” 

“Oh yes, you did; I saw your face.” 

“T am not r—r—responsible for my face.” 

“Yes, you are; you had no business to look 
broken - hearted, and miserable, and distrustful, 
and abominable, It was your business, face and 
all, to distrust appearances, and not me.” 

“ Ap—pear—ances were so strong that not to 
look m-miserable would have been to seem indif- 
ferent; there is no love where there is no jea- 
lousy.” 

“Ob,” said Julia, “he has let that out at last, 
after denying it a hundred times. Now I say 
there is no true love without respect and confi- 
dence, and this doesn’t exist where there is jea- 
lousy, and all about a trumpery bracelet.” 

“Anything but oA oo peeamemal 3; it 
came down from my ancestors 

“You never had any; your behavior shows 
that.” 

“T tell you it is an heirloom. It was given to 
my mother by—” 

‘Oh, we know all about that,” said Julia. 
“This bracelet did an Egyptian to my mother 
give.’ But you are not going to play Othello 
with me.” 





“T shouldn’t have a very gentle Desdemona.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, candidly. No man shall 
ever bully and insult me, and then wake me out 
of my first sleep to smother me because my maid 
has lgst one of his handkerchiefs at the wash.” 

Percy burst out laughing at this turn, and tried 
to inveigle her into good-humor. 

“Say no more about it,” said he, “and J’ll for- 
give you.” 

“Forgive me, you little wretch!” cried Julia. 
“ Why, haven’t you the sense to see that it is se- 
rious this time, and my patience is exhausted, 
and that our engagement is broken off, and I 
never mean to see you again—except when you 
come to my wedding?” 

“Your wedding!” cried Percy, turning pale. 
“With whom ?” 

“That’s my business; you leave that to me, 
sir. Hold out your hand—both hands; here is 
the ancestral bracelet—it shall pinch me no long- 
er, neither my wrist nor my heart; here’s the 
brooch you gave me—I won’t be pinned to it any 
longer, nor to you neither ; and there is your bunch 
of charms; and there is your bundle of love-let- 
ters—stupid ones they are;” and she crammed 
all the aforesaid treasures into his hands one aft- 
er the other. So this was what she went to her 
room for, 

Perey looked down on his handful ruefully. 
“My very letters! There was no jealousy in 
them; they were full of earnest love,” 

“Fuller of bad spelling,” said the relentless 
girl. Then she went into details: “ You spell 
abominable with two m’s—and that’s abommi- 
nable; you spell ridiculous with a k—and that’s 
ridicklous. So after this don’t you presume to 
speak to me, for I shall never speak to you 
again.” 

“Very well, then,” said Perey. “I, too, will be 
silent forever.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said Julia; “a chatter-box like 

ou.” 

“Even chatter-boxes are silent in the grave,” 
suggested Percy ; “and if we are to part like this 
forever to-day, to-morrow I shall be no more.” 

“ Well, you could not be much less,” said Julia, 
but with a certain shamefaced change of tone 
that perhaps, if Percy had been more experienced, 
might have given him a ray of hope. 

“ Well,” said he, “I know one lady that would 
not treat these presents with quite so much con- 
tempt.” 

“Oh, I have seen her,” said Julia, spitefully. 
“She has been setting her cap at you for some 
time ; it’s Miss Susan Beckley—a fine conquest— 
great, fat, red-haired thing.” 

“ Auburn.” 

“ Yes, all-burn, scarlet, carrots, flamme d’enfer. 
Well, go and give her my leavings, yourself and 
your ‘ancestral—paste.” 

“Well,” said Perey, gloomily, “I might do 
worse. You never really loved me; you were al- 
ways like an enemy looking out for faults. You 
kept postponing our union for something to hap- 
pen to break it off. But I won’t be any woman’s 
slave; I’ll use one to drive out the other. None 
of you shall trample on me.” Then he burst 
forth into singing. Nobody stammers when he 
sings. 

* Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Sigh because a woman's fair? 
Shall my cheeks grow pale with care 
Because another's rosy are ? 
If she be not kind to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


This resolute little gentleman passed through 
the gate as he concluded the verse, waved his 
hand jauntily by way of everlasting adieu, and 
went off whistling the refrain with great spirit, 
and both hands in his pockets. 

“You impudent!” cried Julia, almost choking ; 
then, authoritatively,“ Percy—Mr. Fitzroy ;” then, 
coaxingly, ‘ ‘Perey dear.” 

Percy heard, and congratulated himself upon 
his spirit. ‘“ That’s the way to treat them,” said 
he to himself. 

“ Well?” said he, with an air of indifference, 
and going slowly back to the gate. “ What is it 
now ?” said he, a little arrogantly. 

She soon let him know. Directly he was quite 
within reach she gave him a slap in the face that 
sounded like one plank falling upon another, and 
marched off with an air of royal dignity, as if she 
had done the most graceful and lady-like thing in 
all the world. 

How happy are those choice spirits who can 
always preserve their dignity ! 

Perey retired red as fire, and one of his cheeks 
retained that high color for the rest of the day. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
APOLOGIES. 


WE must now describe the place to which Hope 
conducted his daughter, and please do not skip 
our little description. It is true that some of our 
gifted contemporaries paint Italian scenery at 

prodigious length @ propos de bottes, and others 
show in many pages that the rocks “and the sea 
are picturesque objects, even when irrelevant. 
True that others gild the evening clouds and the 
western horizon merely to please the horizon and 
the clouds. But we hold with Pope that 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


and that authors’ pictures are bores, except as 
narrow frames to big incidents. The true mod- 
el, we think, for a writer is found in the opening 
lines of “ Marmion,” where the castle at even-tide, 
its yellow lustre, its drooping banner, its mail- 
clad warders reflecting the western blaze, the 
tramp of the sentinel, and his low-hummed song, 
are flung on paper with the broad and telling 
touch of Rubens, not from.an irrelevant admira- 
tion of old castles and the setting sun, but be- 
cause the human figures of the story are riding 
up to that sun-gilt castle to make it a scene of 
great words and deeds. 





Even so, though on a much humbler scale, we 
describe Hope’s cottage and garden, merely be- 
cause it was for a moment or two the scene of a 
remarkable incident never yet presented in his- 
tory or fiction. 

This cottage, then, was in reality something be- 
tween a villa and a cottage; it resembled a villa 
in this, that the rooms were lofty, and the win- 
dows were casements glazed with plate glass and 
very large. Walter Clifford had built it for a 
curate, who proved a bird of passage, and the 
said Walter had a horror of low rooms, for he 
said, “I always feel as if the ceiling was going to 
flatten me to the floor.” Owing to this the bed- 
room windows, which looked westward on the 
garden, were a great height from the ground, and 
the building had a Gothic character. 

Still there was much to justify the term cot- 
tage. The door, which looked southward on the 
road, was at the side of the building, and opened, 
not into a hall, but into the one large sitting-room, 
which was thirty feet long and twenty-five feet 
broad, and instead of a plaster ceiling there were 
massive joists, which Hope had gilded and painted 
till they were a sight to behold. Another cottage 
feature; the walls were literally clothed with verd- 
ure and color; in front, huge creeping geraniums, 
jasmine, and Virginia creepers hid the brick- 
work; and the western walls, to use the words of 
a greater painter than ourselves, were 


. 4 overcanopied with lush woodbine, 
ith sweet musk-roses, and with eglautine.” 


In the next place, the building stood in a gen- 
uine cottage garden. It was close to the road. 
The southern boundary was plain oak paling, 
made of upright pieces which Hope had varnished 
80 that the color was now a fine amber; the rest 
of the boundary was a quickset hedge, in the 
western division of which stood an enormous oak- 
tree, hollow at the back. And the garden was 
fair with humble flowers—pinks, sweet-williams, 
crimson nasturtiums, double daisies, lilies, and 
tulips ; but flower beds shared the garden with 
friendly cabbages, potatoes, onions, carrots, and 
asparagus. 

To this humble but pleasant abode Hope con- 
ducted his daughter, and insisted upon her lying 
down on the sofa in the sitting-room. Then he 
ordered the woman who kept the house for him 
to prepare the spare bedroom, which looked into 
the garden, and to cut some of the sweet-smelling 
flowers. He himself had much to say to his 
daughter, and, above all, to demand her explana- 
tion of the awkward circumstances that had been 
just revealed. But she had received a great 
shock, and, like most manly men, he had a great 
consideration for the~weakness of women, and 
his paternal heart said, “ Let her have an hour 
or two of absolute repose before I subject her to 
any trial whatever.” So he opened the window 
to give her air, enjoining her most strictly not to 
move, and even to go to sleep if she could; and 
then he put on his shooting coat, with large in- 
side pockets, to go and buy her a little wine—a 
thing he never touched himself—and what other 
humble delicacies the village afforded. He walked 
briskly away from his door without the least idea 
that all his movements were watched from a 
hiding-place upon his own premises, no other than 
the great oak-tree, hollow and open at the back, 
in which Leonard Monckton had bored two peep- 
holes, and was now ensconced there watching him. 

Hope had not gone many yards from his own 
door when he was confronted by one of those ruf- 
fians who, by their way of putting it, are the eter- 
nal butt of iniquitous people and iniquitous things, 
namely, honest men, curse them! and the law, 
confound it! This was no other than that Ben 
Burnley, who, being a miner, had stuck half-way 
between Devonshire and Durham, and had been 
some months in Bartley’s mine. He opened on 
Hope in a loud voice, and dialect which we de- 
spair of conveying with absolute accuracy. 

“Mr. Hope, sir, they won’t let me go down t’ 
mine.” 

“No; you're discharged.” 

“ Who by ?” 

“ By me.” 

“What for?” 

“For smoking in the mine, in spite of three 
warnings.’ 

“Me smoking in t’ mine! Who telt you yon 
lie?” 

“You were seen to pick the lock of your Davy- 
lamp, and that put the mine in danger. Then 
you were seen to light your pipe at the bare light, 
and that put it in worse peril.” 

“That’s a lie. What mak’s yer believe my 
skin’s nowt to me? It’s all one as it is to them 
liars that would rob me of my bread out of clean 
spite.” 

“It’s the truth, and proved by four honest wit- 
nesses. There are a hundred and fifty men and 
twenty ponies in that mine, and their lives must 
not be sacrifived by one two-legged brute that 
won't hearreason, You are discharged and paid ; 
so be good enough to quit the premises and find 
work elsewhere; and Lord help your employer, 
whoever he is !” 

Hope would waste no more time over this fel- 
low. He turned his back, and went off briskly 
on his more important errand, 

Burnley shook his fist at him, and discharged 
a volley of horrible curses after him. Whilst be 
was thus raging after the man that had done his 
duty he heard a satirical chuckle. He turned 
his head, and, behold! there was the sneering 
face of his fellow jail-bird Monckton. Barnley 
started. 

“Yes, mate,” said Monckton, “it is me. And 
what sort of a pal are you, that couldn’t send me 
a word to Portland that you had dropped on to 
this rascal Hope? You knew I was after him. 
You might have saved me the trouble, you selfish 
brute.” 

Burnley submitted at once to the ascendency 
of Monckton; he hung his head, and muttered, 
“T am no scholard to write to folk.” 
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“You. grudged a joey to a bloke to write for 
you. Now I suppose you expect me to be a good 
pal to you again, all the same ?” 

“Why not?” said Burnley. “ He is poison to 
you as well as to me. He gave you twelve years’ 
penal; you told me so at Portland; let’s be re- 
venged on him.” 

“What else do you think I am here for, you 
fool? But empty revenge, that’s child’s play. 
The question is, can you do what you are told ?” 

“ Ay, if I see a chance of revenge. Why, I al- 
ways did what you told me.” 

“Very well, then; there’s nothing ripe yet.” 

“Yer don’t mean I am to wait a year for my 
revenge.” 

“You will have to wait an opportunity. Re- 
venge is like other luxuries, there’s a time for it. 
Do you think I am such a fool as to go in for 
blindfold revenge, and get lagged or stretched ? 
Not for Joseph, nor for you, either, Benjamin. 
I'll tell you what, though, I think this will be a 
busy day; it must be a busy day. That old fox 
Bartley has found out his blunder before now, 
and he'll try something on; then the Cliffords, 
they won’t go to sleep on it.” 

“JT don’t know what yer talking about,” says 
Burnley. 

“Remain in your ignorance, Ben. The best 
instrument is a blind instrument; you shall have 
your revenge soon or late.” 

“ Let it be soon, then.” 

“In the mean time,” said Monckton, “ have you 
got any money ?” 

“Got my wages.” 

“That will do for you to-day. 
lic-house and get half-drunk.” 

“ Half-drunk ?” 

“Half-drunk! Don’t I speak plain?” 

“Miners,” said Burnley, candidly, “never get 
half-drunk in t’ county Durham. They are that 
the best part of their time.” 

“Then you get half-drunk, neither more nor 
less, or I’ll discharge you as Hope has done, and 
that will be the worst discharge of the two for 
you. When you are half-drunk come here di- 
rectly, and hang about this place. No; you had 
better be under that tree in the middle of the 
field there, and pretend to be sleeping off your 
liquor. Come, mizzle !” 

When he had packed off Burnley, he got back 
into his hiding-place, and only just in time, for 
Hope came back again upon the wings of love, 
and Grace, whose elastic nature had revived, saw 
him coming, and came out to meet him. Hope 
scolded her gently: why had she got off the sofa 
when repose was so necessary for her ? 

“ You are mistaken, dear father,” said she. “I 
am wonderfully strong and healthy; I never 
fainted away in my life, and my mind will not let 
me rest at present—I have been longing so for 
my father.” 

“ Ah, precious word !” murmured Hope. “ Keep 
saying that word to me, darling. Oh, the years 
that I have pined for it!” 

“Dear father, we will make up for all those 
years. Oh, papa, let us not part again, never, 
never, not even for a day.” 

“ My child, we never will. What am I saying? 
I shall have to give you back to one who has a 
stronger claim than I—to your husband.” 

“My husband?” said Mary, turning pale. 

“Yes,” said Hope; “for you know you have a 
husband. Oh, I heard a few words there before 
I interfered ; but it is not to me you'll say ‘ J don’t 
know.’ That was good enough for Bartley and a 
lot of strangers. Come, Grace dear, take my 
arm; have no concealments from me. Trust to 
a father’s infinite love, even if you have been im- 
prudent or betrayed; but that’s a thing I shall 
never believe except from your lips. Take a 
turn with me, my child, since you can not lie down 
and rest; a little air, and gentle movement on 
your father’s arm, and close to your father’s 
heart, will be the next best thing for you.” Then 
they walked to and fro like lovers. 

“Why, Grace, my child,” said he, “ of course I 
understand it all. No doubt you promised to 
keep your marriage secret, or had some powerful 
reason for withholding it from strangers; and, 
indeed, why should you reveal such a secret to 
insolence or to mere curiosity. But you will tell 
the truth to me, your father and your best friend ; 
you will tell me you are a wife.” 

“Father,” said Mary, trembling, and her eyes 
roved as if she was looking out for the means of 
flight. 

Hope saw this look, and it made him sick at 
heart, for he had lived too long, and observed too 
keenly, not to know that innocence and purity are 
dangers, and are more often protected by the safe- 
guards of society than by themselves. 

“Oh, my child,” said he, “anything is better 
than this suspense; why do you not answer me ? 
Why do you torture me? Are you Walter Clif- 
ford’s wife ?” 

Mary began to pant andsob. “Oh, papa, have 
patience with me. You do not know the dan- 
ger. Wait till he comes back. I dare not; I 
can not.” 

“Then, by Heaven, he shall!” 

He dropped her arm, and his countenance be- 
came terrible. She clung to him directly. 

“No, no; wait till I have seen him. He will 
be back this very evening. Do not judge hasti- 
ly; and oh, papa, as you love your child, do not 
act rashly.” 

“T shall act firmly,” was Hope’s firm reply. 
“You have come from a sham father to a real 
one, and you will be protected as well as loved. 
This lover has forbidden you to confide in your 
father (he did not know that I was your father, 
but that makes no difference); it looks very ugly, 
and if he has wronged you he shall do you jus- 
tice, or I will have his life.” 

“Oh, papa,” screamed Mary, “his life? Why, 
mine is bound up with it.” 

“T fear so,” said Hope. “But what’s our life 
to us without our honor, especially to a woman ? 
He is the true Cain that destroys a pure virgin.” 
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Then he put both his hands on her shoulder, 
and said, “Look at me, Grace.” She looked at 
him full with eyes as brave as a lion’s and as gen- 
tle as a gazelle’s. 

In a moment his senses enlightened him be- 
yond the power of circumstances to deceive. 
“Tt’s a lie,” said he; “men are always lying and 
circumstances deceiving; there is no blush of 
shame upon these cheeks, no sin nor frailty in 
these pure eyes. You are his wife.” 

“Tam!” cried Grace, unable to resist any longer. 

“Thank God!” cried Hope, and father and 
daughter were locked that moment in a tender 
embrace. 

“Yes, papa, you shall know all, and then I 
shall have to fall on my knees and ask you not 
to punish one I love—for—a fault committed 
years ago. You will have pity on us both. Wal- 
ter and I were married at the altar, and I am his 
wife in the eyes of Heaven. But, oh, papa, I fear 
I am not his lawful wife.” 

“Not his lawful wife, child! 
sense !” 

“TI would to Heaven it was; but this morning I 
learned for the first time that he had been married 
before. Oh, it was years ago; but she is alive.” 

“Impossible! He could not be so base.” 

“ Papa,” said Mary, very gravely, “I have seen 
the certificate.” 

“The certificate!” said Hope, in dismay. 
“ What certificate ?” 

“Of the Registry Office. It was shown me by 
a gentleman she sent expressly to warn me; she 
had no idea that Walter and I were married, but 
she had heard somehow of our courtship. I try 
to thank her, and I tried, and always will, to save 
him from a prison and his family from disgrace.” 

“ And sacrifice yourself?” cried Hope, in agony. 

“T love him,” said Mary, “and you must spare 
him.” 

“T will have justice for my child.” 

Grace was in such terror lest her father should 
punish Walter that she begged him to consider 
whether in sacrificing herself she really had 
not been unintentionally wise. What could she 
gain by publishing that she had married another 
woman’s husband? “I have lost my husband,” 
said she, “ but I have found my father. Oh, take 
me away and let me rest my broken heart upon 
yours far from all who know me. Every wound 
seems to be cured in this world, and if time won’t 
cure this my wound, even with my father’s help, 
the grave will.” 

“Oh, misery!” cried Hope; “do I hear such 
words as these from my child just entering upon 
life and all its joys?” 

“ Hush, papa,” said Grace; “ there is that man.” 

That man was Mr. Bartley. He looked very 
much distressed, and proceeded at once to ex- 
press his penitence. 
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THE HOMING PIGEON. 


ie many people it is believed that the homing 
pigeon is guided in its wonderful flights by 
some special instinct; others think that sight 
alone is the bird’s guide. In the far-distant past, 
long before railways, telegraphs, or telephones 
were dreamed of, pigeons were used to convey in- 
telligence of all kinds from distant quarters ; 
and even in our own day and in time of peace, 
homing or carrier pigeons are found exceedingly 
useful as messengers in a hundred ways needless 
to name, 

In time of war their utility can hardly be over- 
rated. The “ Paris pigeon-post” of the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 is well known. Dur- 
ing the siege, when the gayest city in the world 
was closely beleaguered by the Prussians, and all 
communication with the outside world was total- 
ly cut off, homing pigeons, brought to Paris by 
balloons, found their way back to Tours and 
other places, bearing with them news of the be- 
leaguered city. How welcome they must have 
been to the thousands of people who had friends 
and relatives in Paris at that time! The mes- 
sages carried by the pigeons were written or 
printed, then photographed on thin paper, the 
words being so reduced in size that it required 
the aid of a powerful magnifier to decipher them. 
These tiny documents were carried in small seal- 
ed quills carefully fastened to the centre tail 
feathers. From the very moment of the arrival 
of the first homing pigeon the Paris pigeon-post 
was firmly established as an institution; and 
in times of war among all civilized nations the 
aerial voyageur will in future doubtless play a 
most important part. 

There are in England a large number of clubs 
devoted to pigeon-flying or pigeon-racing ; but it 
is in Brussels that the sport is earried out to the 
fullest extent. In Belgium alone there are at 
this moment nearly twenty-five hundred clubs, 
and every town, village, or district in the whole 
country goes in for its weekly race, 
are sent off on the Friday or Saturday by special 
trains, and are liberated in clouds of thousands 
on the Sunday mornings, two, three, four, or even 
five hundred miles from home. 

The homing pigeon of the present day is not 
only remarkably fond of the cot and scenes around 
it wherein it has been bred and reared, but fond 
of its owner as well, and exceedingly sagacious 
and docile. The power of wing of this bird is 
very great, and emulates the speed of the swift- 
est train, over five hundred miles being done 
sometimes in less than twelve hours. 

To train pigeons, before doing anything else in 
the matter, you must have a proper loft or pi- 
geonry for your homing pets. This should be 
placed as high as possible, so that the birds, from 
their area or flight, may catch glimpses of the 
country all round, and thus familiarize them- 
selves with it. 

The loft should be divided into two by means 
of a partition with a door in it, each apartment 
having an outlet to the area in front. The one 
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room is devoted to the young birds, the other to 
the old. Without illustrations it is somewhat 
difficult to deseribe the area or trap and its uses, 
but we will try. In its simplest form, then, it is 
a large wooden cage—with a little platform in 
front of it—that is fixed against the pigeons’ own 
private door to their loft. At the back of the 
cage is a sliding door, communicating with the 
loft, and in command of the owner of the pi- 
geons, and another in the front of the cage. It 
is evident, then, that if you open the back door 
the bird can get into the area from the loft; and 
if you open the front one as well he can get out 
altogether, to fly about at his own sweet will. 
Returning from his exercise when tired, if both 
trap or sliding doors are open, he can pass right 
through the cage into the loft; if only the front 
door is open he can get no further than the in- 
terior of the cage or area. But independent of 
these trap-doors there are two little swing-doors, 
called bolting-wires—one in front of the cage, 
and one behind, that is, betwixt the area and the 
loft. The peculiarity of these swing-doors is 
this: they are hinged at the top, and open i- 
wardly, being prevented from opening outwardly 
by a beading placed in front of them at the foot. 
Well, suppose a bird to have just arrived from 
off a journey, and alighting on the little platform, 
found the sliding door shut, it would immediately 
shove against the door, which would swing open, 
permitting the bird’s entrance, and at once shut 
again against the beading, and prevent its exit. 
In the same way, through the back bolting-wires, 
a pigeon could enter the area, but could not re- 
turn to the loft in that way, nor get out through 
the bolting-wires in front. When a bird returns 
home from a journey, the exact time of its ar- 
rival may even, by a very simple contrivance at- 
tached to the external bolting-wires, be signaled 
to the owner. 

The breeding compartment should have around 
the walls nesting-boxes, we might call them, or di- 
visions, four feet long, two and a half feet high, 
and about two feet wide; these ought to be 
barred in front, with a doorway, to put the pi- 
geons through for breeding purposes, and two 
earthenware nest-pans in each, hidden from view 
behind an L-shaped screen of wood. In the loft 
are pigeon-hoppers and drinking-fountains, as 
well as a box containing a mixture of gravel, 
clay, and old mortar, with about one-third of 
coarse salt, the whole wetted and made into a 
mass with brine. 

About twice a week a bath is greatly relished 
by the birds; but care should be taken not to 
leave the floor of the loft damp. Old lime and 
gravel should be sprinkled about. The food of 
the homing pigeon is not different from that of 
any other pigeon, and consists chiefly of beans, 
small gray pease, with now and then, by way of 
change, a little wheat, tares, rice, or Indian corn. 
Soft food may sometimes be given also, such as 
boiled rice or potato mixed with oatmeal. 

The drinking water should be changed every 
day, and the fountain frequently well rinsed out. 
The greatest cleanliness sliould prevail in the loft. 
Everything should be clean and sweet and dry, 
and there should never be either dust or a bad 
smell. Green food may be given when the birds 
can not get out to supply themselves. It should 
be given fresh, and on no account left about the 
loft to decay. Never let the hoppers be empty, 
and see that the grains are not only good, but free 
from dust as well. 

Next as to getting into stock. There are two 
or three ways of doing this. It is sometimes 
possible to get the eggs, which may be placed 
under an ordinary pigeon. Good old birds may 
be got—a few pairs ; but they must, of course, be 
kept strict prisoners, else they will fly away. The 
best plan, however, of getting into stock is that 
of purchasing young birds as soon as they are fit 
to leave the mother. These must be put in the 
loft, but not let out for a week or two, although 
they should be permitted to go into the area and 
look around them, to get familiar with the place. 
After some time they may be permitted to go out 
and fly around. If good, they will return; if of 
a bad strain, they are as well iost. But training 
should not begin until the bird is fully three 
months old, and strong. The young birds are 
first ‘‘ tossed” two or three hundred yards from 
their loft. If they have already become familiar 
with their home surroundings, they will speedily 
get back to the cot. Toss them unfed, flinging 
them well up in an open space; and repeat this 
day after day for some time; then gradually in- 
crease the distance, to a quarter of a mile, half a 
mile, and a mile, and so on to five, ten, up to 
fifty or a hundred miles of railway. The toss- 
ing should be done on a fine day—at all events, 
never on a foggy one. 

Birds may be sent to station-masters at differ- 
ent distances along the line to be tossed, the bas- 
ket in which they have been carried being sent 
back as a returned empty, with the exact time 
at which the birds were let out marked on the 
label by the station-master or porter. When this 
plan is adopted, it is of course necessary to write 
to the station-master first, and get his permission 
to send birds to him for the purpose of being 
tossed. 

We have purposely avoided saying anything 
about the points and properties of homing pigeons; 
it is good wing you want more than shape of head 

or face, although there ought always to be a skull 
indicative of room for brains. It is wing you 
want, we repeat, strength, health, and strain. 
Why we put the last word in italic is this: we 
consider that it is essential to success, and cheap- 
est in the long-run, to breed from a good working 
strain. The rule holds good in the breeding of 
all kinds of live-stock. So the reader, if he in- 
tends to take up the homing-pigeon hobby, will 
do well to see that he gets birds of a good-work- 
ing stock to begin with. 

A pigeon is not at its best till it is two years 
of age; care should be taken, therefore, not to 
attempt too much with them the first year of 

















training. When a bird returns, treat it to a hand- 
ful of nice grain, or even hemp; but during train- 
ing give nothing that is too fattening in large 
quantities. Great care and attention are required 
all the year round; exercise should never be neg- 
lected ; they should be permitted to get out fre- 
quently during the day, or, indeed, to have their 
liberty all day, taking precautions against the 
tender attentions of vagrant cats. The moulting 
season is a somewhat critical time, and so is the 
breeding-time; but this class of pigeons is, on 
the whole, hardy. Treat your birds with univers- 
al kindness, and they will certainly reward you. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. D. M. L.—A striped India shaw] ia your best 
outlay of $30, and this should be a * real India” shaw], 
not an imitation. 

A. R.—If you are writing to a firm of tradesmen 
on business, begin your note: “* Messra,. —~ & C 
I want forty yards of black silk. Please find check 
closed. Yours respectfully, Frances C. Jones. 
makes no difference to them whether you are married 
or not, but it makes great difference to you whether 
you write properly or not. Never sign yourself ‘* Mrs. 
Fred Jones” ; it is illegal, to begin with, and vulgar. 

Exisr.—If a young gentleman breaks a china tea-cup 
or vase, it is not considered proper for him to replace 
it. He should apologize, and later on send something 
that may show that he remembers and regrets his mis- 
fortune, 

M. C.—If you demand back the picture and presents 
you have made to a gentleman, you should of course 
return his gifts. 

Mrs. A. Brown.—It would be very kind of you to 
extend your hand and kiss your intended daughter-in- 
Jaw on first meeting, and would go far toward estub- 
lishing pleasant relations between you. 

Rosa.ire H.—The same form of invitation is used for 
leap-year parties as for any other, and the hostess be- 
haves as she always does. 

Youne Bavrimorran.—If a young man wishes to 
call on a young unmarried lady, he must get a friend 
to introduce him to the young lady’s mother, and ask 
her to permit him to call. 

A Reaper.—Do not turn down the corner of your 
visiting-card. There is no vulgarity in using the word 
“person.” Do not put anything at the close of a let- 
ter but the person’s name. Address a gentleman as 
“S. Stanley, Esq.” 

Mas. H. G. 8.—Consult the article on “ Mourning 
Usages” in Bazar No, 33, Vol. XIV. 

Mrs. J.—The South Kensington borders are suitable 
for window-shades, worked in outline in a single color, 
as, for example, brown or olive on écru. The border 
of upright marguerites in Bazar No. 14, Vol. X VIL, is 
especially appropriate. White and écru shades are also 
ornamented with open-work embroidery in the same 
color, 

Mrs. N. E. H.—Ful! directions for transferring em- 
broidery designs are given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. 

Miss A. C. G.—Six yards of 44-inch or double the 
quantity of 22-inch goods is the amount required for 
the accordion skirt. 

Mrs. H. J. H., anv Orners.—For information about 
small boys’ clothing, consult New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. XVIL. 

Mrs. M. A. M.—Get brown or green cashmere, or 
else striped silk of those colors, or black French lace 
in the piece, for an over-dress with your changeable 
silk skirt. 

M. F.—For a graduating dress read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVII. An écru or brown 
Jersey webbing jacket braided would be nice for gen- 
eral wear. Make your black cashmere with a white 
and blaek striped silk skirt, a basque with striped vest, 
and = black French lace on as trimming. fr this is 
too dressy, get black taffeta silk for a skirt with three 
pleated flounces, and have a postilion basque with 
soft vest, and a deep over-skirt bordered with jet gal- 
loon, or else merely faced with black satin. : 

x. Y. Z.—We do not understand your question about 
long belted coats. Have your spring dresses made by 
designs described in the New York Fashions of late 
numbers of the Bazar. A girl of eighteen who is the 
eldest daughter should have “* Miss Smith” (if her name 
is Smith) engraved on her visiting-cards. Dark figured 
India silk will be pretty with your olive surah skirt, or 
else an embroidered pongee, or an écru embroidered 
hatiste with some écru lace for trimming it. Pad 
bustles are attached inside below the belt of street 
dresses as well as for house dresses. 

Inquieer.—Make your white flannel dress like Fig. 
2, first page, Bazar No. 6, Vo? XVII. See spring hats 
untrimmed in Bazar Nos. 14 and 15, Vol. XVII. 

Mrs. P. O.—Get white bunting, pale blue bison-cloth, 
dark bine flannel, and some gingham, piqué, and white 
muslin dresses for your little girl to wear at the sea- 
side. Make them by designs on page 101 of Bazar No. 
7, Vol. XVIL We can not undertake to advise about 
* reasonable sea-side places.” 

Ernxs.—A blue flannel or Cheviot travelling dress 
for the steamer and for Europe is what you want most; 
as you will often have to appear at table in it, it should 
be of nice quality, made in tailor style, and neatly 
trimmed with braid. You will also need a wrapper of 
dark wool on the steamer. Two or three other dress- 
es, some thick and others less heavy, will be all you 
need, as in rapid travelling there is little use for many 
dresses, Moreover, you will find baggage transporta- 
tion very much more expensive than it is here. 

Evnorran 
* Ethel.” 

Mystirrep Mamma.—A white maslin dress with 
black silk stockings and black kid slippers would be 
»rettiest for a dancing-school party in May. Get either 
brown silk surah or else brown cashmere for an over- 
dress with your brown and white checked skirt, and 
make + A eae of Fig. 1, page 286, of Bazar No. 15, 
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Travetter.—Read reply just given 


Vol. XV 

K. M. L.—Use black French lace in frills, and piece 
lace as a vest on your silk. It does not need altering. 

Axiwe H.—Use crochet cotton for your mats for the 
wash-stand. Letters of condolence should be answered. 

E. M. J.—The camel’s-hair dress illustrated on page 
157 of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVIL., will be an excellent 
model for your mourning grenadine. Instead of the 
figures on the skirt tuck your skirt before the pleats 
are laid. The drapery in that design is very fashion- 
able. You might put small tucks, braid, or folds on 
the collar and cuffs. 

D.—Use design just commended to “ E. M. J.” 

Stxteen Yeraus Sussonwuser.—Do not jet your lace, 
but use it as it is over a gros grain or satin sarah skirt. 
Stripes are again in vogue. 

Ciara Aveustae-Black-velvet skirts ave worn witli 
one deep flounce, or with pleats, or folds, or tucks, or 
quite plain, and instead of brocade for a polonaise have 
China crape, or satin, or else lace. See a design of 
figured wool and velvet dress on page 157 of Bazar No. 
10, Vol, X VIL. 

A. B.—Most New York dresemakers charge from 
$15 to $20 for making silk and cashmere dresses, but 
the very fashionable modistes get a great deal more 
than that for each dress, and they also prefer to furpish 
the materials, refusing in many cases to make up any 
goods not purchased of them. 

M. G. 8.—The loose princease dress so universally 
worn by girls from six to twelve years of age is called 
the English dress. See two illustrations on page 101 
of Bazar No. 7, Vol. X VIL. 

Jutim A.—Iridescent beads are not mach used in 
passeinenterie, but as butterflies and flower ornaments 
for draping changeable silk and lace dreases. 

Scnsuinr.—Read about notes in Bazar No. 14, Vol. 
XVII. Daisies, violets, and rose-buds are the flowers 
for very young girls. To keep your complexion fair, 
bathe thoroughly from head to foot every morning, 
ugg pure soaps, aud protect yourself from March winds 
and from the sun when at its greatest heat. Young 
girls of sixteen will wear round hats in preference to 
pokes in the summer. Use design No, 2 on first page 


of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVIL 
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Fig. 1 


-~Boxnet or Prarrep Srraw anp Gotp Bra. 
[See Fig. 3, on Page 349. | 


Summer Bonnets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tar bonnet Fig. 1 has an open crown of plaited straw 
braid, black and goid, and a black straw brim, faced with 
velvet, and almost covered with velvet cars of wheat. The 
trimmings are black and gold, consisting of frills and ro- 
settes of embroidered lace caught down with gold pins, and 
a cluster of gold-colored ostrich tips with an aigrette. The 
strings are of black velvet ribbon. 










Fig. 2 is a round hat of mush- 
room brown straw, the rolled brim 





of which is faced with bias velvet 
of the same color, that is gathered 
together by clusters of shirring at 
regular intervals. A wider velvet 
scarf similarly shirred encircles the 
crown, and on the left side are two 
mushroom brown ostrich plumes, 
with their stems concealed by satin 
ribbon bows. 


Hair-Pins and Chatelaines. 
Figs. 1-7. 

Some ornamental pins and combs 
for the hair are here illustrated, 
those in the first group comprising 
a dagger pin of bright silver, and 
a three-tined pin with a wrought 
open crest of tinted silver. In the 
second group are shown a slender 
tortoise-shell pin with a spherical 
head that is studded with Rhine 
stones, a shell comb with a high 
crest of faceted French jet, and an 
engraved pin of gilded silver sur- 
mounted with balls. The watch 
and fan chatelaines, which are de- 
signed for mourning dresses, are 





Figs. 1-3.—Hartr- 
- | Pins anp WatcH 
CHATELAINE, 
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Fig. 1.—CLOoTH-FINISHED FLANNEL 
Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-12. 


Fig. 2.—Atpaca Dress.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Page 341.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Orroman Sivk axp Fise Bro 
Mantir.—Front.—[ See fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description scefupplem 
No, VIL, Figs. 44-45 





Fig. 1.—Sictrnrenne AND VELVET-FIGURED GRENADINE MANTLE. 
For description see Supplemet. 
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Fig. 2.—Snort Mantie ror Girt From 14 To 16 Years 
otp,—Back.—[For Front, see Page 349.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 86-48. 





Fig. 1.—Lacr Japor. 
For description see Supplement. 


made of lustreless repped ribbon an 
inch and a half wide, furnished with 
faceted jet mountings. The watch- 
holder is provided with a black case 
to hold the watch, with a crystal on 
one side to show its face. 


Cap Basket. 
See illustration on page 340. 

Tue basket is trimmed with thick 
écru twine lace, the pattern of which 
is picked out with long stitches in 
terra-cotta chenille and filoselle of a 
lighter shade of the same color. The 
lace is placed flat around the sides, 
while on the lid the points are raised 
by a circle of pompons set underneath 
around a cord loop at the centre, 
which forms the handle. 





‘ig. 1.—Cioak ror Girt From 5 10 7 YEARS OLD, 
Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 349.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 13-19, 
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ES AND BUMMER WRAPPINGS, 
ILK AND Fisk Brocape Fig. 4.—Orroman Woo. Dress.—Fronr. Fig. 5.—Orroman Sitk anp Frist Brocape 
ynt.—[ See fig. 5.] [For Back, see Page 349. } Mantie.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


cription scefupplement, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
»y Figs. 44-48) No. VIL, Figs. 44-48. 





Fig. 2.—Lacr Japor. 
For description see Supplement. 


Embroidered Border for Chair 
and Sofa Backs, etc. 
See illustration on page 340. 

Tue border is outlined in chain stitch 
with silk of any dark color, and then 
brightened by couched lines in gold 
that follow the chain-stitched outlines. 


Bonnet Trimmings.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 340. 

Tur bonnet bouquet, Fig. 1, consists 
of a bunch of pink bachelor’s-buttons 
and leaves grouped with gilded glasses, 
Fig. 2 represents a cluster of mush- 
rooms in satin. The aigrette, Fig. 3, is 
made of peacock feathers, consisting 
of clusters of the clipped eyes of the 
long tail feathers grouped with curled 
tufts of the greenish golden fronds. 





o 7 YEARS OLD, Fig. 2.—Svir ror Boy From 6 To 10 
re 849.] YEARS OLD, 
to. II., Figs. 13-19. For description see Supplement. 














PEN-NAMES. 

"ene is no pleasanter reading 

than that which tells us how books 
are made, and which conducts us into 
some of the quiet and shady by-ways 
of authors and authorship. We all, 
young and old, like to hear about the 
struggles, the sufferings, and the suc- 
cesses of men of letters, and, not un- 
reasonably, the same interest may be 
thought to surround a minor branch 
of the same theme. 

Let us imagine that some one has 
written a book, and has been so for- 
tunate as to find a publisher. Threat- 
ened publicity does not affect all alike. 
It is related of one writer, now known 
the world around, that on first seeing 
his name in print at the head of a 
magazine article, he, though walking 
in the erowded Strand in London at 
the time, tossed up his hat in the air, 
and then kicked it, foot-ball fashion, 
across the street for joy. 

If our friend is well known, or has 
already made for himself a reputation, 
he will probably feel no seruple at 
seeing his real name on the title-page 
of his forth-coming work. But if he 
be modest or diffident (and what voung 





Figs. 4—7.—Hatr-Pins anp 
Fan CHATELAINE. 
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Fig. 1.—Jacket ror Girt rrom 11 To 13 Years oxp. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 20-24. 
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Fig. 2.—Srraw Rovunp Hat 


author is not ?), and especially if this is the first shallop he 
has launched on the sea of literature, it is very likely the 
blood will fly up to his cheek and a suceeeding cold chill 
will run down his spine at the thought of announcing plainly 
and unmistakably that the new book is “ by J. Smith.” 

So*he decides to publish under a pen-name, and oh, what 
sleepless nights and nervous days he passes till he makes 
one to suit his fancy! 

For these and for many other reasons it has become quite 
common for authors, and especially writers for the daily press, 
to assume a pen-name (nom de plume) or pseudonym (“ false 
name”’) under which to conceal their identity, 
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Fig. 2.—VeELvet-FiGureD GRENADINE MANTLE. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Two hundred years ago, when the first diction- 
ary of pseudonyms was compiled in Germany, the 
list comprised less than five hundred names for 
all Europe. To-day it is many times that num- 
ber. The writer has collected upward of five 
thousand pen-names of English authors alone, 
from the short and celebrated “ Boz” of Charles 
Dickens to the jaw-dislocating “ Aldeborontiphos- 
cophornio” of James Ballantyne. 

Pen-names may be divided into three classes, 
the chief two of which are pseudonyms and ano- 
nyms. The first includes all fictitious designa- 
tions that are really names, for example, “ Elia,” 
or “John Search.” The second term (mean- 
ing literally. “ without a name”) embraces such 
phrases as “By a Layman,” or “By a Lady.” 
The third group are neither pseudonyms nor 
anonyms, and consist only of the initials of the 
writers’ true names, as ‘LL, E. L.,” that is, Leti- 
tia Elizabeth Landon. 

It is of some interesting and out-of-the-way 
gossip respecting the first class of pen-names— 
pseudonyms—that we propose to write. 

The various modes of choosing or of forming 
a& pen-name seem to be as diverse as are the 
characters of authors or of their books. The 
grotesque has been the aim of many writers. In 
this spirit the Countess of Morley introduces her- 
self as “ Richard Sucklethumb Spruggins,” Rob- 
ert Southey, the poet, appears as clumsy “ Abel 
Shufflebottom,” while Isaac Disraeli, father of 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield, is known in the re- 
public of letters as “ Messrs. Tag, Rag, and Bob- 
tail.” 

A writer on religion calls himself “A Sinner 
Saved”; several laymen take refuge under the 
title “ Reverend,” after the fashion of “ Rev. Dr. 
Dryasdust,” really Sir Walter Scott; a number 
of divines sign themselves “A Layman”; and 
“Mrs. Gilman,” “ Mrs. Glasse,” “Mrs. Margaret 
Caudle,” “ Mrs. Partington,” and “ Mrs, Rams- 
bottom” are the pen-names respectively of Hosea 
Ballou, Sir John Hill, Douglas Jerrold, B. P. Shil- 
laber, and Theodore Hook—all men. 

Several female writers, too, have taken refuge 
under masculine titles. The “George Eliot” of 
Mrs. Lewes and the “George Sand” of Madame 
Dudevant will occur to every one. Others, not 
so weil known, are the “ Christopher Crowfield” 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the “ Fernan Caba- 
liero” of Dofia Felicia Arrom, the Spanish novel- 
ist, the “ Arthur Dudley” of the Countess of 
Bury, and the “ Howard Glyndon” of Laura C. 
R. Searing. 

Anagrammatic pseudonyms form a large class. 
Perhaps the earliest known is that of the great 
French satirist Francois Rabelais, who turned 
his name into “ Aleofribas Nasier.” “ Barry 
Cornwall, poet,” is the good though imperfect 
anagrammatic pen-name of Bryan Waller’ Proc- 
ter; and the trio, Benjamin, Austin, and Zyman 
Abbott, once wrote in a sort of literary partner- 
ship under the title “ Benauly.” 

Other well-known anagrams used by authors 
are; “ Olphar Hamst” for Ralph Thomas, “ John 
Drallock” for John Collard, “L. Pylodet” for 
F. Leypoldt, and “ James Hasolle” for Elias Ash- 
mole--in which last the anagrammatist’s privi- 
lege of turning an I into a J is made use of. 

There are several well-known acrostic pseu- 
donyms, the initials of the writers’ real or as- 
sumed names happening to spell some other word. 
Excellent examples are the “ Talvi” of. 7’herese 
Albertina Luise Von Jakob, the “E. D. E. N.” 
of Kama D. £. Neville (Southworth), and the 
“A. L, O. E.” (“A Lady Of Hngland”) of Miss 
Charlotte Tucker. 

Under this class, too, comes the “C, L. I. 0.” 
of Joseph Addison, whose essays in the Spectator 
appeared under each or all of these four initials, 
the whole forming the name “Clio.” There is a 
story to the effect that these four letters were 
merely memoranda to indicate the place of com- 
position of each essay. Thus © stands for the 
“club,” L for “ London,” I for “ Islington,” where 
he sometimes resided, and O for the “ office.” 
There is no certain proof, however, that this le- 
gend is true. 

The choice of a pseudonym has often grown 
out of a fondness for some character bearing 
the name chosen, 

When Charles Lamb wrote his “ Essays,” and 
cast about him for a fictitious signature. to ap 
pend thereto, he bethought him of an eccentric 
deveased friend named Elia, who had been a fel- 
low-employé of his in a government office, and 
thus the Essays of Elia were given to the world. 

The “ Boz” of Dickens was a reminiscence of 
childish days, and grew out of facetious attempts 
in the home circle to say “ Moses” quickly while 
holding the nose between the thumb and fore- 
finger. 

It is not surprising that there have been many 
repeated uses of different pseudonyms. Three 
authors call themselves “John Seareh,” four 
“ Philalethes,” twenty-seven “ A Layman,” three 
“Peter Pindar,” two “ Nimrod,” five “ Stella,” 
six “ Serutator,” five “ Publicola,” two “ Edward 
Search,” two “John Gifford,” and two “ Isaac 
Bickerstaff.” 

There are several writers who answer to more 
than one pen-name, but Sir Walter Scott probably 
appears under a greater number of disguises than 
any other. Here are some of them: “ Chrystal 
Croftangry,” “ Malachi,” “Jedediah Cleishbo- 
tham,” “ Lawrence Templeton,” “ Malachi Mala- 
growther,” and “ Rev. Dr. Dryasdust.” 

“Sylvanus Urban” may be styled an inherited 
pseudonym, inasmuch as the editor of the Gentle- 
man’s Mi ine, whoever he may be, has always 
written under that title. It is supposed to indi- 
cate familiarity with both country and city affairs. 
The editers of the Dublin University Magazine 
always use the pen-name “ Anthony Poplar.” 

It used to be the fashion to turn one’s name 
into a foreign tongue and then adopt the new 
rendering asa pen-name. So we have “ Paganus 
Piscator,” Latin for Payne Fisher, an English 
poet of the seventeenth century, and the “Can- 





didus” of Thomas White, candidus meaning 
“white” in Latin. In the same vein Charles 
Crozet Converse uses the pseudonym “Carl Re- 
den.” Karl is German for “ Charles,” and reden, 
“speech,” “talking,” is a literal German render- 
ing of his surname. 

Then there are the funny pseudonyms—names 
that invariably make us smile as we read them— 
among which may be named the “ Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh” of William Makepeace Thackeray, the 
“Timothy Tickler” of Robert Syme, the “* Pe- 
troleum Vesuvius Nasby” of David R. Locke, the 
“Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B.” (Perfect 
Brick), of Mortimer M. Thompson, the “ Gridiron 
Gabble” of Joseph Haslewood, the English bib- 
liographer, and “ Themaninthemoon” of Rev. John 
Eagles; not to forget the “Timothy Titcomb” 
of our own Dr. J. G. Holland. 

The palindrome (a word or sentence that is 
the same when read backward or forward) also 
has been used to form pseudonyms ; a good speci- 
men is that of Sydney Dobell, the English poet, 
who writes as “Sydney Yendys.” 

There is yet a large class of pen-names that 
deserve notice as much for their oddity as for 
their humorous character. Appearing at first 
sight to be perfectly innocent and ordinary titles, 
they really stand for something entirely different. 
Here are some of the most noted: the “ Cantell 
A. Bigly” ( Can-tell-a-big-lie) of George W. Peck, 
the American humorist; the “K. N. Pepper” 
(Cayenne Pepper) of James M, Morris; the “ Or- 
pheus C. Kerr” ( Office-seeker) of Robert H. Newell ; 
the “ Dunn Browne” (done brown, that is, cheat- 
ed) of Rev. Samuel Fiske; the “U. Donough 
Outis” ( You don’ t know who ‘tis) of Richard Grant 
White; the “ M. T. Jug” (Zmpty Jug) of Joseph 
Howard ; andthe “ Jonathan B, Wise” (Jonathan, 
be wise) of Stephen Colwell, an American writer 
on trade and finance during the early years of 
the present century. 

Alliterative pseudonyms seem to be greatly fa- 
vored. We immediately call to mind those three 
writers whom some one has aptly called “ the al- 
literative trio of American literature, “ Fanny 
Fern” (Mrs. Parton), “ Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. 
Lippincott), and “ Jenny June” (Mrs. Croly). 

“Peter Parley” (Samuel G. Goodrich), “ Peter 
Plymly” (Sydney Smith)—there are more than a 
dozen Peters—* Christopher Caustic” (Thomas 
Green Fessenden), “ Horace Hornem” (Lord By- 
ron) and “Sam Slick” (Thomas Chandler Hali- 
burton) are all noted alliterative pen-names. 

No sketch of this subject, however brief, would 
be complete which failed to mention a famous 
pseudonym that in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury puzzled the English-speaking world. 

In 1769 there was commenced in Woodfall’s 
Public Advertiser, in London, a series of letters 
that set the city in a blaze of excitement. They 
were written in pure, crisp, and vigorous English, 
and in them the government of the day and 
many persons of rank and position were merci- 
lessly lashed, condemned, and ridiculed. 

These “ Letters” were signed by a fictitious 
name, “ Junius,” and all efforts to discover the 
identity veiled behind this title were in vain. In 
dedicating these letters to the people of England 
the author said, “I am the sole depositary of my 
own secret, and it shall perish with me.” 

The corrupt court party left no means untried 
to unmask the fearless critic. He did them un- 
told harm, and powerfully promoted the cause of 
popular liberty. But all their efforts were futile. 
To this day the question, Who wrote the “ Let- 
ters of Junius” ? is still unsolved. 

A hundred “ Junius” seekers have written as 
many books and pamphlets to prove that one or 
another of the eminent men of the day was con- 
cerned in the matter. Among the numerous per- 
sons to whom these letters have been attributed 
are Sir Philip Francis, Lord Chatham, Edmund 
Burke, Henry Grattan, Colonel Barré, Gibbon 
the historian, John Horne Tooke, John Wilkes, 
and Horace Walpole, 

A great number of circumstances seem to in- 
dicate the first-named of those above as the true 
“Junius.” Macaulay said the evidence against 
him would be sufficient to support a verdict in a 
civil or even in a criminal trial, Yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, it remains true that “ Ju- 
nius” succeeded in carrying his secret inviolate to 
the grave. 
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SUITS IN PARTNERSHIP. 
By C. H. THAYER. 

E were very poor, fearfully, distractingly 
poor, and mamma would try to keep up 
appearances on almost nothing—an undertaking 
that certainly requires more ingenuity to accom- 
plish than many proposed by science or philoso- 
phy. Papa was elegant but passive, having been 
always satisfied with a small office that gave him 
an excellent position but little money, and mo- 
ther was worried and worrying. She was ambi- 
tious, too, but not practical, although her man- 
agement where we, her daughters, were concern- 
ed was really wonderful. We must go into so- 
ciety, and enjoy the pleasure natural to youth 
and beauty, no matter what her own privations 
might be. - No wonder she was so pale and thin 
and haggard. Father did not lose his flesh, but 
he remained at his office until a late hour at 
night because it distressed him so to see his “ dear 
Mary thus burdened with unnecessary cares,” 
They may have seemed unnecessary to him, but 
children must be fed and clothed, unless you have 
a river Ganges near by to throw them into. There 
were four of us, two tall and two short ones, and 
very fortunate it was, too, that we were thus pro- 
portioned, as my story will prove. I am sure 
mamma showed absolute genius in providing us 
with any presentable toilette, but this is the way 
she accomplished it. There were always just six 
suits between the four, although none of these 
were ever wholly new throughout. I have often 
walked in fear and trembling lest some inconsid- 
erate breeze should lift my flounces and display 





the incongruous foundation. These six suits were 
only seen upon grand occasions, for at other times 
we wore anything that we could lay our hands on, 
excepting when we saw visitors approaching, and 
there was always one of us on guard to give 
warning. 

You see, Ella and Emma (the tall ones) could 
wear each other’s clothes, and Maud and myseif 
were also able to-accommodate each other in the 
same way. Consequently the two tall ones and 
the two short ones were never seen together. 
How could they be, unless they both inserted 
themselves into the same suit? If Ella and Maud 
went to one party together, Emma and I attended 
the next one, and to try and deceive the curious 
and inquisitive we changed the trimmings of the 
dresses, although we had a vague, uncomfortable 
feeling that the little ruse was seen through and 
commented upon, pityingly or satirically as the 
case might be. But we were all pretty and lively, 
and (with occasional seasons of disgust or rebell- 
ion) our youthful spirits carried us triumphantly 
through the many trials and mortifications inci- 
dent to our peculiar circumstances. As I have 
said, there were six presentable suits between us, 
one long and one short one for parties, one of 
each for walking, and the same for our own little 
parlor when callers were seen coming to the 
house, the last being very simple, so that it only 
required a few minutes to put them on, 

It was also very fortunate for us that the two 
couples not only agreed in height and stature, but 
also in features and complexion. While Ella 
and Emma were decided brunettes, with flashing 
black eyes and hair of darkest brown, Maud and 
I were both of slender figures, with delicately fair 
skins, and locks of golden yellow, We were a 
little vain of our hair, and it certainly was pretty. 
But in thus forming and tinting us surely kind 
Nature had done her best to aid an anxious mo- 
ther in her efforts to clothe and provide for her 
four fun-loving daughters. Think how much 
worse it would have been if Maud had been dark 
and I fair, for of course in that case the same 
colors would not have suited us both, and while 
she would have worn our dress rejoicing in the 
blissful conviction of looking her very loveliest, 
I on my part would have donned it knowing de- 
jectedly that it made me a perfect fright. No, 
nature is not cruel, whatever’ John Stuart Mill 
might say to the contrary. 

I am afraid, however, that we were not always 
as grateful and considerate as we should have 
been, for although well-meaning enough, we were 
not angels, any of us, and the privations to which 
we were subjected were very trying, particularly 
as the most of our associates were so differently 
situated—being so bountifully supplied that they 
all had dresses of their very own, and were not 
obliged to stay at home from pleasant entertain- 
ments every other time in order to let a dupli- 
cate sister enjoy her share of amusement. It 
was worse for Ella and Emma than for Maud 
and me, because they were older, Ella being near- 
ly twenty-five and Emma twenty-three, and they 
had been so long in the field that the poetry and 
novelty of the thing were somewhat faded, par- 
ticularly for Ella, who had had a disappoint- 
ment. At twenty she had become engaged, but 
death deprived her of her lover, whose ring she 
wore upon her finger, and displayed somewhat 
ostentatiously, it seemed to me, although I do 
not want to be seyere upon my poor sister. But 
it made her a person of importance in the fami- 
ly, this shadow of a sad romance always hovering 
about her, and when she looked unusually grave 
we would whisper to each other, “She is think- 
ing of Robert.” I have suspected since that it 
was more the pinching of tight shoes than Robert, 
for of course she had to share her best ones with 
her tall sister, and Emma's foot was half a size 
smaller, which circumstance the latter highly ap- 
preciated, and you could not have coaxed her to 
buy shoes the sixteenth of an inch longer than 
was absolutely necessary, even if Ella did suffer. 

But the sad memory of Robert did not prevent 
my sister from enjoying the attentions of other 
gentlemen, and Maud said that she was always 
very gay and brilliant in a ball-room. I did not 
know anything about it, because my turn, of 
course, came with Emma’s, and I think that the 
latter was always a little jealous of Ella, for, al- 
though younger, she was not quite as showy or 
regularly beautiful. That the girls did not mar- 
ry was a matter of astonishment to Maud and 
me, and we did feel a little aggrieved in regard 
to it also. “Only think,” Maud said to me one 
day, “if they were only settled in life, how much 
nicer it would be for us!” 

“* And for mother too,” I added. “She would 
have only two to worry about then, and she 
might sometimes have a decent dress herself.” 

“And we might have two or three suits each 
—only imagine it! Solid suits too, not with mis- 
erable cambrie and cotton underneath. Oh, it 
seems like an Arabian Nights’ dream, too sweet 
to be realized. I do not see why they do not 
marry. Other girls of their age do. Maria 
Stearns is twenty-six, and she is engaged. I 
don’t think it is fair, anyway.” 

And we talked ourselves into the conviction 
that we were being very badly used ; but it hap- 
pened soon after this that Ella met a gentleman 
in society who seemed very much impressed by 
her appearance and manners, and knowing that 
there was to be a lawn party the next day, he ex- 
pressed a desire to meet her there. ‘“ Emma,” 
she asked, “ won’t you let me go to Mrs, Corning’s 
party to-morrow ?” 

“Why, Ella,” was the quick reply, “it is my 
turn.” 

“T know that, of course; but Mr. Templeton 
appeared quite anxious to see me there, and I 
really want very much to go. I never asked any- 
thing of the kind before, you must remember.” 

“I should think not, and I supposed that the 
laws governing our movements in society were 
as strict as those of the Medes and Persians. It 
would be a very bad precedent, for very likely the 





fascinating gentleman will also express a wish to 
meet you at Mrs. Gardner’s reception next week, 
and it would disturb you just as much to disap- 
point him upon that occasion.” 

“OF course I should not ask you to gratify me 
in that way twice in succession,” 

“Perhaps not; but you know that I enjoy a 
lawn party more than anything else.” 

“T gave Mr. Templeton reason to think that I 
should be there.” 

“You had no right to do that without con- 
sulting me.” 

“Ella,” I said, “ Maud and I would gladly stay 
at home to oblige you. Couldn’t you lengthen 
our dress in some way ?” 

“Shall I sew a piece on at the top or bottom ? 
It would not make much difference, I fear.” 

“ What an era it would be,” exclaimed Maud, 
“for the two tall Miss Tracys to appear in so- 
ciety at the same time! People would think us 
millionaires. Can you accomplish it, Ella?” 

“No, girls, I am afraid not. If Emma insists 
upon going, I must stay at home.” 

“ Perhaps,” remarked that obdurate young lady, 
“the gentleman will be quite as well pleased to 
meet your younger sister as yourself; and if he 
is so very faseinating, I should like to see him 
also,” 

“T think you’re as mean as you can ber” 
Maud, “to put yourself in Ella’s way—” 

“Instead of “aiding,” I added, “and assisting 
her to—” 

“Win a lover, I suppose you mean,” retorted 
Emma.. “But where lovers are concerned girls 
are never generous, so you two young ladies may 
just as well be quiet.” 

So she went to the party, where Mr. Templeton 
did not appear, much to my wicked delight. He 
had been called away very suddenly, and “Oh, 
Ella,” I said to her that night, “very likely he 
will be at the reception, and you will see him 
again, after all!’ And so it proved, for he was 
not only present, but “ perfectly devoted” to Ella, 
as Maud gushingly informed me afterward, “ And 
he is coming to call upon her to-morrow.” 

“But it will be Emma’s turn then, and she 
never will yield to Ella in this world, as you 
know.” 

“No, it won’t be her turn,” said Maud. “There 
is a grand concert to-night, and papa has two 
tickets ; so she will go there, and then the field 
will be open to Ella and me to-morrow evening.” 

“Ella and you!” I exclaimed. “It strikes me 
that it will be my turn. You are leaving me en- 
tirely out of sight in your charming arrange- 
ments, which does not accord with my ideas of 
justice or propriety.” 

“ But, May, my turn always comes with Ella’s ; 
and then Mr. Sedley will be here too with Mr. 
Templeton. He asked me if he might call.” 

Now I wanted very much to see both the gen- 
tlemen mentioned, Maud having given such a 
glowing account of their attractiveness, and it 
was very hard to relinquish my turn when it 
came; nevertheless, I tried to be magnanimous. 
And when my anxious sister added, “ Do not be 
like Emma,” it decided me at once, and with the 
air of a Christian martyr I declared my willing- 
ness to make the sacrifice. 

“Thank you, May,” exclaimed Maud, emphat- 
ically; “but please do not sigh so, because it 
makes me feel myself a perfect monster of self- 
ishness.” 

Poor girl! The fates were certainly against 
her, for that very night her bright hopes were 
destroyed at one fell blow. You see we could 
not afford the luxury of lights when going ‘to 
bed (gas was never even dreamed of), conse- 
quently we were all the time banging and bruis- 
ing ourselves in the most pitiable way. Our el- 
bows were always in a damaged condition; and 
on that particular night Maud ran against an 
open door, hitting her beautiful Grecian nose, the 
one really classical feature in the family. We 
all took great pride in that adornment of Maud’s 
face, and when I heard the sudden wail of an- 
guish and terror that issued from her throat, my 
first exclamation was: “ What in the world is the 
matter? Not your nose, I hope.” 

“ But it is my nose, and I believe it is broken ;” 
and she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“What is the matter up there?” three femi- 
nine voices called from below. 

“ Bring a light quick,” I cried, “ and find Maud’s 
nose. It’s as dark as Erebus here.” 

“ You needn’t make fun of me when I’m hurt.” 

“I’m not making fun,” I said; but here mo- 
ther and the other girls appeared, and as the ya 
fell upon Maud’s face, four prolonged “ Oh’s !” ir 
four different keys, were heard simultaneously. 

“What is it?” she shrieked. ‘Is my nose all 
smashed to pieces ?” 

“Oh no,” mother replied, soothingly, as she 
made a careful examination; “not broken, only 
bruised a good deal. May, run and get the 
arnica.” 

“T haven’t had it,’ I answered, “since the 
night I banged my head against Ella’s elbow in 
the dark.” 

“T had it last night,” said Emma, “ when I hit 
my toe against the ‘bed- post.” 

% Then, if no one else has been injured since, it 
must be in your sister’s room. Go quick, May, 
and see.” 

“Yes, but Ella must hold the light, or I shall 
injure myself i in some dreadful way.’ 

The remedies were soon applied, but, alas! the 
next morning the beautiful Grecian nose was 
transformed into the most belligerent Roman, 
and of course its owner could not see the hand- 
some stranger, so that the pleasant duty devolved 
upon me. He was handsome, sure enough, so 
bright and frank looking, and his voice so kind 
and manly. I took a great fancy to him at once. 

“ But this is not the Miss Tracy I met the other 
night,” he said to Ella. 

“Oh no,” she replied. ‘‘ Poor Maud met with 
an accident last night, and will have to excuse 
herself.” 
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“ Nothing very serious, I hope,” he said, as he 
seated himself beside me, Mr. Templeton having 
taken immediate possession of my sister. 

“We think it serious,” I answered, “ because 
her nose was so pretty.” 

“Her nose? Did she injure it?” 

“ Yes,” I said, and described the unfortunate 
accident, saying, as I ended, “and she has the 
nose of the family.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked, with an ex- 
pression of evident amusement. 

“T mean that she can boast the only classical 
feature amongst us. Mine is a perfect nonde- 
script. Look at it,” I said, impatiently, as I turn- 
ed my side face toward him, 

“Indeed, you are very much mistaken,” he re- 
plied. “Iwas just thinking that if I hada sister, I 
should like her to have just such a nose as yours.” 

“ You are laughing at me,” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly, “and I think it is too bad.” 

“‘T never was more serious in my life,” he said, 
“ Now I have quite a knack for drawing likeness- 
es, and if you will tarn your head again, 1 will 
soon convince you that you are mistaken.” 

I did as he directed at once, for I was quite 
delighted with the idea, as none of us had ever 
had a picture taken, with the exception of papa: 
there were several of him. In a few moments 
Mr. Sedley showed me the result. 

“ How nice it is!’ I exclaimed. “I shall fall 
in love with myself.” 

“TI knew that I could convince you of your 
mistake. No, no,” he said, as I held out my hand 
for the picture; “I can not. give you this, but I 
will make a copy, if you wish it,” 

“Very well,” I replied. 

Just before he went away he spoke of a party 
to be given the next Thursday evening, and said, 
“You will be there, of course ?” 

“Tam not sure,” I replied. “If Maud is in a 
presentable condition, she will want to go.” 

“ But can not you go too?” 

“Oh no,” I answered, “certainly not. It is a 
law in our family that the two short sisters shall 
never go together.” 

Here Ella gave me a warning look, and shook 
her head in disapproval, but I was in a reckless 
mood, and Mr. Sedley’s manner made me feel very 
gay and confidential, so that I paid no attention 
to my sister. 

“Did you ever hear,” I asked, “of the two 
short or the two tall Misses Tracy appearing in 
society at the same time ?” 

“No, I never did; but then, you know, I am a 
stranger here.” 

“Well, it is a fact; and it is also a fact that 
Maud’s turn will come on Thursday night.” 

‘“* How can that be, when she was at the recep- 
tion the other evening ” 

I did not like to explain that part of the mat- 
ter, and seeing my embarrassment, he continued : 

“T hope the law is not too strict ever to be 
transgressed. Pray break it once, for my sake, 
and come with your sister to the party.” 

“What in this world possessed you, May?” 
Ella asked, after the gentlemen went away. “ Mr. 
Templeton heard what you said, and it will be a 
standing joke.” 

“Will be!” I repeated. “It is already, I am 
quite sure, and we may as well add our feeble wit 
to it also.” 

When Thursday evening came, Maud’s beauty 
was still in a damaged condition, so that Emma 
and I went to the festivity together. I noticed 
that Mr, Templeton looked greatly disappointed 
when he saw the other tall Miss Tracy instead of 
Ella, and he left at an early hour; but Mr. Sed- 
ley met me with the pleasantest smile of welcome, 
and gave me the sketch he had promised, which 
made me feel better pleased with myself than I 
had ever been before, although Maud told me 
afterward, with a sister’s exhilarating candor, 
that it was absurdly flattered. He also invited 
me to ride with him the next day, which I agreed 
with delight to do, supposing, of course, that 
Maud was in too disabled a condition to go any- 
where. Great, then, was my astonishment and 
dismay when she said: 

“Indeed, now, you can not have our dress, for 
Iam going to Mrs. Spencer’s to spend the after- 
noon. I shall wear my veil, and there will be no 
one else there.” 

“Oh, Maud,” I pleaded, “do let me have our 
dress to-morrow. Mr, Sedley will be very much 
offended if I refuse to go, after making the en- 
gagement. I never dreamed of your nose being 
well enough to take out.” 

“ Indeed, it is well enough, and its owner too; 
and considering that you have monopolized all 
the pleasure this last week, while I have had to 
mope at home, I think it is very selfish in you to 
ask me to relinquish this one very tame dissi- 
pation.” 

“T believe you are angry because I am going 
with Mr. Sedley.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t have received the invita- 
tion, probably, if I had not smashed my nose.” 

“ But that was not my fault, and I had agreed 
to give up my turn to you, although I did not 
want to do it one bit.” 

“ Yes, but your wonderful magnanimity did not 
do me any good.” 

“ And you absolutely refuse to gratify me ?” 

“T absolutely do.” 

I did not know what to make of Mand, until I 
remembered Emma’s sententious remark in re- 
gard to girls and their lovers. Maud was not 
usually so disobliging, and I felt wounded and 
angry. After brooding over the matter for some 
time, I ran to my poor mother, with all a petulant 
girl’s lack of consideration, and walking excited- 
ly up and down the room, I exclaimed, ‘ Mamma, 
I will not stand this any longer.” 

She drew a deep sigh, and looking at me with 
a weary expression, asked, “ What is it you will 
not stand ?” 

“This dressing on shares. I loathe it; I de- 
spise it. I will have one solid dress wholly my 
own, if I have to steal it.” 





“What is the matter—or, I should say, who is 
the matter? for I know there is a gentleman at 
the bottom of all this.” 

“Oh, what a shrewd mother you are!” I ex- 
claimed, as I felt the conscious color rushing to 
my cheeks. “ Yes, it is a gentleman; but then 
he is not the originating cause, only a source of 
renewed aggravation under the present circum- 
stances.” 

“T would not encourage him, then.” 

“Oh, mamma, I did not think that you would 
tease me so.” 

“But you have not told me the special trouble 

et.” 

“Tt is the same old trouble that is always new. 
It is so mortifying that Maud and I can never go 
anywhere at the same time! Of course every one 
knows the reason, I am sure they know, by the 
care they take never to ask a question. It is 
too perfectly, disgustingly ridiculous. It is sar- 
donic!” and I stopped to take breath. 

Poor mamma looked at me in a deprecating 
way, and said, “There is no disgrace in being 
poor, Maud, although it certainly is very incon- 
venient.” 

“Inconvenient!” I repeated. “ Say diabolical. 
I will not stand it.” 

“ What will you do, my dear?” 

“T'll do something to get money, and buy dress- 
es that no other woman shall ever touch.” 

“Tell me how you will accomplish it.” 

“Tl teach some stupid thing or other.” 

“You do not paint, or draw, or play upon any 
instrument, and although you understand French 
and German pretty well, people who can afford 
to pay will not take lessons of an American.” 

“Then I'll be a book agent.” 

“Your father never would consent to it. I 
have often wanted to do something, but he for- 
bade it emphatically, always saying that he pre- 
ferred to support the family himself.” 

“Why doesn’t he do it, then? He does not 
support even you, his own wife, properly, glued 
to that miserable little office, instead of—” 

“Hush, Maud; you are speaking of your fa- 
ther. Have patience, and your sisters will marry 
before long.” 

“T do not know about that,” I said, incredu- 
lously, “Ella has been marriageable for seven 
years, yet here she is.” 

“Wait a while, and see.” 

Not very much consoled, I went to my eldest 
sister, and repeating the conversation, added, 
“But I will do something, Ella; I am deter- 
mined.” 

“ May,” she answered, “I will tell you a secret 
—one that you must keep to yourself for the pre- 
sent,” 

“Oh, what is it?” I asked, delightedly. “Are 
you engaged ?” 

“Yes; [am engaged to Mr. Templeton. One 
of you girls can be with me the most of the time 
when I am married. That will relieve mother, 
and you can ha¥e dresses of your very own.” 

“Oh, how heavenly!” I cried. “ But, Ella, do 
you really love Mr. Templeton ?” 

“Not as I loved Robert, dear; but I like him 
very much indeed, and he is satisfied. Tell me, 
now, what it was that excited you so much.” I 
made my pathetic confession, and she said: “I 
do not understand it, because it is not like Maud ; 
she is not usually so disobliging. If it were 
Emma, now !” 

“ But, Ella,” I asked, “what shall Ido? Mr. 
Sedley will think me so rude; and I like him.” 

“T will see him, May,” she said, “and do my 
best to make it all right. So dry your tears at 
once ;” for of course by this time I was sobbing 
bitterly. 

Maud did not relent, but donned our dress at 
an early hour in the afternoon.- Even mother 
looked at her coldly when she came to say good- 
by. “I do not think, my daughter, that you will 
enjoy yourself very much,” she said. ‘ You have 
disappointed me.” 

“Of course all your sympathies are with May,” 
she retorted, “ because she is the youngest and 
prettiest ; but I think that I am the one now to 
be consoled.” 

“ Good-by,” mother said, and turned away. 

Ella saw Mr. Sedley when he came, and made 
herself so pleasant and attractive that he invited 
her to ride in my place. She hated to be the 
second one to refuse him, so she accepted his in- 
vitation ; but whom should she meet a few blocks 
from the house but Mr. Templeton himself, who 
made her a cold bow, looking puzzled and sur- 
prised. That destroyed all her pleasure, and she 
came home in a disturbed condition. 

“Oh, May,” she said, “in trying to make things 
right for you, I have brought trouble upon myself. 
But I shall write to Ernest at once.” 

This she did, and the next morning he made 
his appearance at an early hour. “ Is it all right 
again, Ella?” I asked, anxiously, after he had 
gone. 

“ Yes, dear,” she answered, with a happy kiss. 
“T do not believe that I shall have a very jealous 
husband.” 

Maud came home annoyed and mortified in her 
turn, but Iam afraid that she did not receive 
much sympathy from any one. “I think it is 
perfectly horrid!” she exclaimed to mother, as 
she threw herself upon a seat. (I was lying on the 
lounge in the next room and heard it all.) 

“What is horrid?” mamma iitquired, in rather 
a cold, unsympathetic way, it seemed to me. 

“The way we live,” answered Maud, petulant- 
ly. “This being obliged to share all my dresses 
with May is so hateful. Oh dear! I am sick 
of it.” 

“The same old story,” sighed poor mamma. 
“Now stop your exclamations, Maud, and tell me 
what the trouble is this time.” 

“ Well, I was walking along in our dress, feel- 
ing perfectly serene and happy after spending a 
pleasant afternoon, when suddenly Mr. Sedley ap- 
peared beside me, and said, ‘ This is an agreeable 
surprise.’” 





“T was not much astonished, because gentlemen 
often say such things to be polite, so I merely 
inquired, ‘ How do you do, Mr. Sedley ” 

“*Now, Miss Tracy,’ he replied, ‘ please lift 
that dreadful veil and show your face, so that I 
may see how truly penitent you will look when I 
upbraid you for disappointing me.’ 

“ Now was not that exasperating? Of course 
I could not tell him so. Oh no; I must answer 
as sweetly as if feeling elated at my sister’s con- 
quests. ‘It is not May, Mr. Sedley,’ I said, ‘ but 
the unfortunate Maud, who must play the veiled 
beauty at present.’ I saw his look of disappoint- 
ment even through my thick veil, and if I could 
have a good chance to steal five dollars to buy 
one dress wholly and entirely my own, you would 
have a burglar in the family immediately. Oh, I 
am so tired!” 

“Maud,” mother answered, wearily, “you are 
not half so tired as lam. Go now and talk with 
your sisters, and do not yield to any silly feeling 
of jealousy.” 

But it was my turn the next day. We were 
intending to have a sumptuous dinner for us, 
and were anticipating it with all the fervor of 
youthful appetites. It was a roast of lamb, and 
mamma wanted some mint for sauce. We lived 
a little out of town, and had a good-sized yard at 
the back of our house, with a little gate at the 
very end. This opened into a lane through 
which there was seldom any passing, although 
sometimes people came that way in order to 
shorten their walk. The mint grew close by the 
gate. I was dressed in the most shocking man- 
ner (to which my poverty but not my will con- 
sented), in a skirt belonging to one suit and the 
waist of another, and on my head rested a hid- 
eous bonnet of once gorgeous but now faded 
calico. I reached the corner where the mint 
grew, and seated myself upon the ground to col- 
lect what I wanted. Just as I was about to rise 
from my lowly position a voice, to me pleasant as 
familiar, said,“ My good girl, will you give this 
little note to Miss May Tracy ?” 

I was paralyzed for a moment, and what to do 
T did not know. I could not move or even speak, 
“Can she be deaf?” I heard him say. Then, in 
a louder voice, he repeated his request. By that 
time I had recovered my senses somewhat, and 
pulling my big bonnet further over my face, I 
answered, in the roughest tones I could manage, 
“Yes, sir.” Then getting up from the ground, I 
went to the gate and took the note. But as he 
gave it he dropped something heavy into my hand, 
and turning immediately from me, walked quick- 
ly away. I looked to see what he had given me, 
and to my consternation discovered that it was a 
ten-dollar gold piece. My first impulse was to 
call and tell him his mistake, for I supposed, of 
course, that he only intended to give me silver, 
but I stopped myself in time. “ He certainly did 
not know me,” I thought; “that is one com- 
fort;” and picking up my mint, I ran back to the 
house. 

“ Mother,” I cried, in such sharp, eager tones 
that she absolutely jumped, “do you suppose that 
any gentleman who has seen me only in our visit- 
ing dresses would know me in this costume ?” 

She looked at me a moment, and then answer- 
ed, very decidedly, ‘‘ Never, my dear.” 

Still I was not satisfied, but rushed upstairs 
and into Ella’s room, where I put the same im- 
portant question to her. She surveyed me as 
critically as mother had done, and then burst into 
an involuntary fit of laughter; for she was very 
happy, and could laugh upon the slightest provo- 
cation. As soon as she was able to speak she 
wanted to know why I had thus inquired. I told 
her the delightful little experience, and displayed 
the gold piece. 

“You must return it, of course,” she said. 

“ But how can I do it?” I asked. “And oh, 
Ella, I never had ten dollars before in all my life, 
It is just delicious to see it and feel it in my hand. 
I suppose it is shockingly wicked, but if I could 
know that this money was really my own, to spend 
as I pleased, it would do me more good than a 
whole season of prayer.” 

“ Do not talk in that way, May. I hardly know 
whether to laugh or cry. The nonsense in our 
family always has been pathetic. But you have 
not looked yet to see what Mr. Sedley wrote.” 

“No,” I answered, feeling a little ashamed ; 
“the tempting gold put everything out of my 
head.” Then I opened the note and read it. 

“ What does he say ?” Ella asked. 

“He wants me to name a day when I can go 
to ride with him.” 

“T think my little sister will soon follow in my 
steps,” Ella said, and drawing me down into her 
lap, she kissed me affectionately. I had always 
been her pet, although I never appreciated her 
affection until I was older. Young people are so 
apt to take such things as a matter of course. 

“But how can I name any day beforehand ?” 
Iasked. “Maud is so queer now.” 

“ Why not go this afternoon ?” 

“ Because I have not time to let him know.” 

So I delayed writing ; but Fortune favored me, 
as she does all at times, and in this way. It be- 
ing my turn that afternoon to go out, I walked to 
a grove some distance from the house, where I 
dearly loved to go, and as I was sauntering along, 
singing to myself, and thinking of the writer of 
the little note, I heard his voice behind me. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Tracy,” he said. “I 
have overtaken vou again, it seems.” Then, as I 
turned my head, his whole face lighted up. “I 
thought it was your sister,” he added. 

“Were you sorry ?”’ I asked, knowing very well 
that he was not. 

“Do I look so?” he asked, in return. “ But I 
want you now to tell me frankly why you did not 
keep your engagement the other day, and did 
you get my note? Let us sit down here on this 
pretty moss.” 

“Which question shall I answer first?” I 
asked, after we were seated. 

“The last, because it is the shorter.” 





“Yes, I did.” 

“* Now the other, please.” 

“To answer that,” I said, in grandiloquent 
tones, “I shall have to tell you the terrible secret 
of the Tracy household.” 

“T will never betray it,” he answered, in the 
same manner, “even if tortured upon the rack.” 

“Tt will make the blood curdie in your veins.” 

“Tt is very dreadful, then? You alarm me.” 

“And well I may. The truth is that we are 
people straining our united nerves to keep up 
appearances.” And my lips trembled in spite of 
me. 

“May,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “do not tell 
me if it pains you. But how could that prevent 
your riding with me?” 

“That is the bitter, the exasperating, the ex- 
cruciating absurdity of it.” 

“T must admit,” he rejoined, “that you have 
excited my curiosity exceedingly.” 

“ Listen, then,” I said; and I told him the 
whole truth. I saw his lip tremble several times 
under his mustache, and finally he burst into an 
evidently uncontrollable fit of laughter. I looked 
at him for a moment in amazement, and then I 
felt so mortified and indignant that I sprang up 
to leave him; but he seized my hand, trying his 
best to speak as he did so. He could not stop 
laughing, however, so that I easily extricated my- 
self, and ran as fast as I could out of the grove. 
Then, hurrying home, I took immediate refuge in 
my room, where I threw myself upon the bed, 
sobbing bitterly. But the next morning I re- 
ceived the following note: 


“My partinc May,—Please forgive my brutal 
conduct—for such it must have appeared to you; 
but your manner of telling your little story was 
so irresistibly funny that I could not have helped 
laughing even if I had known that I must lose 
your own dear self thereby. You must be con- 
scious that I have the warmest sympathy for you 
(although appearances are certainly against me), 
and if you will promise to be my wife you shall 
have the prettiest dresses in the world—dresses 
to ride in, dresses to walk in, dresses to swim in, 
etc.—all your very own, too. Only be sure and 
love me dearly in every one of them, and leave 
Maud in undisturbed possession of her ward- 
robe. 

“ Now do not be stern and unforgiving, and so 
make me the most miserable of men, but tell me 
that you will be my own dear little wife. 

“ Yours, in love and hope, CHARLEY.” 


I stopped crying at once (for I was again in- 
dulging in that luxury), and threw the little mis- 
sive across the room. But I never was a silly 
person to make myself unhappy for the sake of 
stabbing some one else, so in a few minutes I 
went quietly and picked the note up again. Then 
I wrote to Charley that I would gladly accept his 
(adjdresses, That is an infuriating pun, but it 
was the best that I could do, and it satisfied him 
entirely. 

Ella and I are both married now, and our sis- 
ters look more contented and happy under the 
new régime. Even mamma is gaining flesh; and 
dearly as I love my husband, and much as I en- 
joy seeing myself spend money, I believe there is 
nothing makes me happier than to see that much- 
tried woman growing plump and bright and young- 
looking. The gold piece is the only ornament 
that adorns my husband’s watch chain. 





‘*‘ ABANDONED.” 
See illustration on page 348. 


NE of the tenderest pieces. of sentiment in 
the present Salon is M. Deschamps’s “ Aban- , 
donné,” of which a speaking reproduction ap- 
pears in this number of the Bazar. Represent- 
ing a phase of life neither French nor American, 
neither local nor special, but as general as human 
suffering itself, the theme has fallen into the 
hands of an artist whose instincts are dramatic, 
and who has displayed in the treatment of it the 
two essentials of dramatic expression, vividness 
of sympathy and plasticity of organization. This 
helpless infant, lying on the pavement, alone, 
abandoned, uncared- for, had power to interest 
the painter in its history—which one may see in 
the quality of its clothes; in its mother, who has 
left on a piece of white paper stuck carefully 
within them its name, and perhaps her heart- 
broken appeal to the kindliness of strangers; 
and in its handsome chubby face, whose eyes are 
springs of joy. The least trained observation on 
the part of the spectator will recognize in M. 
Deschamps’s picture a real sympathy for these 
vital aspects of his subject ; and when we speak, 
in addition, of his plasticity of organization, we 
mean something more than the ability clearly to 
express the sentiments which the pathos of the 
subject had inspired in his heart. With such 
ability only, he would have given us excellent 
technique, and little else. But M. Deschamps 
manifests in this charming “ Abandonné” an in- 
tellectual plasticity by means of which the sub 
ject has been presented to us in its subtle and 
profounder relations, so that what we see is not 
a little French foundling in a Paris street, but a 
little foundling of any nationality, in a street of 
any city we please; that is to say, the painter 
has used his art to represent the universal. 
When art performs such functions it is not 
only true to itself, but a great preacher as well. 
Not trying to preach, not willing even to be call- 
ed a preacher, it preaches still—preaches the ser- 
mons that nature preaches, but with the singular 
advantage of preaching them better. It is su- 
perior to nature in nature’s own highest fune- 
tions. No man who is human can look upon 
M. Deschamps’s simple and affecting portrayal 
without asking himself, “ Whose is the selfish- 
ness that brings foundlings into the world and 
refuses to take care of them ?” 
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Monocram.—Wartr Em- 
BROIDERY. 



































Fig. 3.—Prarren Straw 
anp Gov Brarp ror 
Bonnet, Fie. 1,0n Dovsie 
Paae.—Two-tuinps Size. 


Fig. 1.—Cwatr Bacx.-—Aprrpiiquz anp Emsroinery.—[See 
Fig. 2, on Page 341, and Fig. 3, on Page 340.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 49, 


leaf is worked in beige silk and surrounded with stem 
stitches in dark brown silk and gold thread, and the 
edges are in the same colors. The body of the leaf is 
then filled in with wide button-hole stitches in silk, 
greenish-blue for that in each corner, and red for the 
one at the middle of each side. The remaining scrolls 
are chain-stitched in blue, red, olive, and bronze silk, 
and are filled with horizontal stitches in a color and 
gold. A chain-stitched line in dark brown silk, wound 
with gold thread, separates the wide border from the 
narrow scroll that borders the edge, which is shown in 
Fig. 3, on page 340; this is worked in chain stitch with 
olive silk and in stem stitch with gold thread. The 
chair back is edged with lace in which the pattern is 
picked out with colored silks. 


Monogram.—White Embroidery. 
Tuis monogram for marking lingerie is to be worked 


in satin stitch, either with white cotton or with fast- 
colored silk. 





EXQUISITE CHESS-MEN. 
N Oriental historian relates that a certain Pe 
king had “among the delights of his palace” a 
set of very precious chess-men: one half of them were 


pure hyacinths, the other half emeralds. But grander iT ) " 
: “ff; yl 


if LITT NMA 
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Vireinie-cLota Dress.—Front.—jFor Back, see Page 341.] aoe 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-35. 



















OrromaN Woot Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 4, on 
Double Page. ] 
For description see Supplement, 
Chair Back. 
Figs. 1--3. 

Tue ground for 
teh “ this chair back is a 
ee att. RSS, square of twenty-two 
inches of écru scrim 
Fig. 6.—Borper ror TorLerte Set, or flax canvas 
Figs. 1-4, Pace 341.—Cross Stitch An appliqué of 
Emprorpery, peacock blue 


even than Cosru was 
yet another Persian 
monarch: he could 
boast a set priceless in 
value, which may well 
be believed if one may 
trust the assertion that 
the pawns, the small- Fig. 7.—Derram or Borper ror AI 
est pieves, were  ar-Crorn, Fic. 1, Page 340.—Per 
worth three thou- gran Cross Stircu anv HoLBern-Wonrk. 
sand ducats each. 





brocade, cut ac- 
cording to Fig. 49, 
Supplement, is placed 
in the centre of the 
square, is fastened 
down. with a tinsel 
cord, and this is sur- 
rounded by a wide 


TEA IN OLDEN 
TIMES, 
eee meal now call- 


ed “tea” was, 





border of } embroid- CLoaK ror Girt FRoM 5 To 7 Snort MANTLE For Girt From 14 To 16 four hundred years : . 
Fig. 5.—First Detat ov Perr en ee Years op.—Back.—[For Front, Years oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 2, ago, termed “a void,” - ” iii 
stax Cross Snir H YOR Borver The Teather, seliebed see Fig. 1, on Double Page.] on Double Page.] and was served tothe — Fig. 6.—-Sz00ND Deratt or Pn. 
Fic. 4 ‘li stem and sate Ol ‘each For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Supplement, family pee sad weny s1aN CRogs eben Borper, 
» 4. f i be plement, No. II., Figs. 13-19. No. VL, Figs. 36-43. called “a voider. Fic. 4 
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Fig. 4.—Drsicn ror Borper or Axtar-Ciotn, Fie. 1, on Pace 340.—Perstan Cross Stitcn anxp Houser -Work.—([See Figs, 5 and 6.] 
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H ORSFORD'S ACID PH OSPHA TE, 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 

Dr. J. C. Wison, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “1 have 
used it as a general tonic, and in particular in the 
debility and dyspepsia of overwork¢ men, with sutis- 
factory results.”"—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pererr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrin, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.} 





CATARRH CURED. 

A ovrereyman, after suffering a number of years 
from that loatbsome disease, Catarrb, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. —[Adv.) 





IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


Can be obtained from the use of Dr. Tobias’ Venetian 
Liviment. It is simply magic in cases of acute pain, 
euch as rheumatiem, neuralgia, pains in the back, 
chest, or limba, stiffened jointa, &c. It has no equal. 
Try it and be convinced. Warranted for over thirty- 
six years. A bottle has never yet been returned. 
Price, % and 50 cents. Sold by all druggists. Depot, 
42 Murray Street, N. Y.—{ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Bounett’s FLavonine Exrracrs—the best.—[ Adv.) 





Reap the advertisement “ Bodily Beauty.”—[{ Adv.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


5 breakfast Cocod. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, fro _ which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably ndapted for invalids as 
woll as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
BENTLEY’S 


Perfection a Machine 


For making by eapiec F 
Circular to 

















Patterns. Send 8c. stamp for 
.* BENTL 
144 ‘Broadway, N. y. 





FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Gracefully Shaped, 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 


Call for this Corset and 
a every pair 
8 


TC ala Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 
and ge besree Sor 


9381 Broadway, N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. RK. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Ru- 
man ‘Hair Goods, BIT ‘Suxtu Avenvn, New York. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cuff. 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made, 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 
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THIS INK Is MANU D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth*pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and.the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
LARD FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


The leading hair modiste in this country, 
Mrs, C. Thompson, New York, expects to pro- 
duce sev eral novelties in hair work this season. 

— Peterson's Magazine. 


FOR 


, ELEGANT 
ia? DRESS 
F MRS, THOMPSON'S 


y PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1—The PATENT SPRING conforms itaif 
in shapeto EVERY head. 2.—They DO NOT 
HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, as all others have, 
3.— They cannet tear or break apart, but oulwear 
" THRER of any wive made, 4.—Ihey CANNOT 

WRINKLE or SHRINK wi h dampness, but keep their 
shape for years, &.—Thcy de nt fade as quickly, for 
they don" tr-quire dressing asoften avothers, 6.—They areonly dresad 
witha WEi COMB, whe nthey get ML SSED, and are known toremain 
ia ord-r for a year without redressing 7.—I GUARAN1(E. EVERY 
ONE tf be CURLY HAIR, or refund the money ¥ not. —MOST 
IMPORTANT: Every lady can lok young — “attractive witha 
THOMPSON WAVE, me HUNDKEDR WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they lok 
teny-ars yourger. 9.—As I have 10 diff-rent pend of THOMPSON 
WAVES. every fancy can be gratified. 

PRICES from to Pie (Blond and Gray extra). 
Also, > NT ASSORTMENT of 

sw HES from 85 to 850. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 

Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
Waves representing them to be the 
Thom ompson Wave, as I donot allow any other 
Bealer to sell my goods. sxND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 











the most 
TC 


No. 32 Cconmed 14th wat, NEW YORK. 
— IMPROVED PATENT 
ror 1884, 


Adler & Schoenhof, 


52 White St., 
NEW YORK. 


For sale by all leading 
Dry-Goods Houses. 

The only Pannier which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 
skirt, and Under-skirts. 

The only Pannier which 
collapses and resnmes its 
original shape with the 


; nlacenigeitedle 3 
; \ 
J a ‘ 4 : : i ah? position of the wearer. 


Ask for Schoenhof’s Indestructible Pannier Skirt. 
May 9, 1882. —Patented— Feb. 2%, 1883, 








loss of appetite, bile, head- 

ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


ral congestion, &c. 
' INDELIBLE INK. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
| N D | & N sles « by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rne Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
No preparation and only acom- 
+ setae pen needed. Superior for 
ecorative work on linen. Ree’d 
Centennial. MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& : Druggists. 
ONE-C ENT) NEW SET OF Cc ARDS. 
STAMPS. 








A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and Less Injuryto 
to 
teed. The 





Clothes than any other in the World. We ae 





per mon 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | T WHOLESALE | ‘PRICES, 





MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 








“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 
| FNFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
| Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, sk Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutrroura Remepirs. A baolutely pure and safe, 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cut cura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only “Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

#a> Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TOILET POWDER. 
be “y 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


Vy impalpable, 
RICE POWDER 


adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 44y 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


” 2 








PREPARED 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 


Hygienical 
3 Preparations 
“* for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New ¥ork: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


oe 
e 





“LADIES“ASK TO “SEE THE CELEBRATED 


Mi" 


¢ CLARK 's i 
Hyceian COME, 





| Patchwork is NOT alike. 

| carp ackages for 50c. contain Plush 

and Satin only (no dress goods) with 

embroidered piece and sheets of 

fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 

PA full skeins (no scraps), 
t 


CR AZY beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50-cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 
YOUR WA! 


somest an 





on 40 of the newest, hand- 
t Chromo, Motto and Verse 
Cards ever trsued for 10c., 6 om and this 

Ring for 0c, 5O Reward of Merit Cards, 

Wc, Ag’ts Book 25c. FRANKLIN PRTG, CO., New Haven, Ct, 


ORGANIZERS WANTED 
For a Mutnal Insurance Order already established. 
Address — G. w. SHEIVE, Baltimore, Md. 

















iat sifominc” to All. 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, 


Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $10 and $12; medium size, $155 
large, 818 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Smali sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 

LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 

On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid, Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 
PANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York 
BRANCH € 1199 Broadway, » pear sth St., N.Y. 


279 Fulton St. ey 
47 North eighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without r tpping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved soghenaen, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned b; = oats and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPH S & CO., 
5 and 7 Youn St., N. ¥. 








FLORENCE DARNING SILK. 
SOFT FINISH. 





a expreny for repairs on Silk or Woollen 
Stnethe eed ndergarments 
Woollen Stockings darned with this Silk last much 

longer and are free from the disagreeable bunches 
caused by the use of wool yarns for mending purposes. 
In buying mew hosiery of whatever material, ladies 
will greatly increase its durability by * running” 
the heels and toes with Florence Darning Silk. 

This process, by reason of the soft and pliable nature 
of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 

Wholesale, by 


NONOTUCE SILE CO. 
23 & 25 Greene Street, New Tevks. 
Retail, by all enterprising dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


HOW TO DO IT! 


“LUSTRA PAINTING ® is asuperb method 
for dec orating Screens, Curtains, Tuable-covers, &c., 

» is not a lady in the land who cantiot do it 
without personal tuition by the aid of the complete 
book of ome ong “ How to do ‘ Lustra’ ee 
by inventor, H. BRAGDON, ARTIST 




















STUDLO BU IEDING, 4th Ave, & 25th St., N. ¥. City. 
Send Postal 


Note for 50 cents. 


THE NEW EMPRESS 


FEMBROIDERER. 


Adapted to all leading 
Sewing-Machines. Price 
2. Send name and ad- 
ress for illustrated hook 
and sample of work, free. 


EMPRESS EXBROIIERER 


4 West ue oA NY, 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


STAMPING PATTERNS.—Package con- 
tains 30 Patterns, Bouquets, Birds, Slippers, 1 Alpha- 
bet, 1 Box Powder. Instruction and Samples of 50 dif- 
ferent Styles of Alphabets. Price One Dollar a Pouncet. 

A. BERNARD, anufacturer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 

the Liliputian Fashion Journal and 
Mother’s Help. Sample Copies mailed free. 
Best & Co., 60 od 62 Ww. 23d St., New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For ideas address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 
pARIS “SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 

ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lortvs, 5 Passage Saulnier. 
Or Every Drsonierion 


SHOPPIN: promptly done. NoCom- 


mission char, For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 








YOU are interested in children, subscribe for 








Send 50c. for beautiful, large pieces for patchwork. 




















MAY 31, 1884. 
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BLACK SILKS. 


20-inch all-silk Black Surah at 69c., S5c., and 95c. 
per yard ; worth 20 per cent. more. 

24-inch all-silk Black Surah at 95c., $1.25, and $1.50 
per yard ; usually sold at $1.15, $1.50, and $1.75. 

20-inch all-sil Black Satin Rbadames at 69c. per 
yard; sold this season at 90c.. 

21-inch all-silk Bluck Satin Rhadames at 95c., $1.25, 
and $1.50 per yard ; worth 30 per cent. more. 

Extra quality Black Satin Duchesse at $1.59 per 

; regular price $2. 
A direct importation of 200 doz. White China Silk 


Handkerchiefs is offered at 39c.; were  65c. 
9c. “* $1.25. 

$1.29;° “ 1.75. 

1.59; “2.00. 


This affords an unusual ‘opportamity to secure the 
finest:goods at very low prices, as no such prices have 
ever been named on these goods before. 

Illustrated Catalogue free on application. Mail 
orders have prompt and careful attention. 


Le Boutillier yoo — 
etreet, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK, 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 








H.C. FP. 


KOCH & SON, 


To Inaugurate their New Buildings, 


WILL OFFER 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


SILES, VELVETS, 
LACES, PRINGES, 
HOSIERY, and UNDERWEAR. 


Parasols and San Umbrellas. 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


SUITS and WRAPS, 


At prices far below those of any other house. 
Sth Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. 
DRESSMAKERS. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FORM, 


Patented July 10, 1883, is the latest and most practical 
method for drafting and cutting dresses, 
Simple, Artistic, and Thorough. Pronounced 
by experts the coming method of dress-cutting, and 
Fifty years in advance of all Charts and 
Systems. Combines the only Sleeve Form 
ever patented—a marvel of beauty in sieeve-drafting. 
Sent by Express, C.O.D., with a complete Book of 
Instructions, enabling parties at a distance to 
teach themselves how to cut and fit perfectly in a few 
hours, Send for a circular. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


G.M. GREENWOOD & CoO., 
149 A. Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 





BEAUTIFUL 






Of Cheice Subjects. 
SENT POST PAID. 


FOR FRAMING, gS coors. 
FOR PORTFOLIOS, Bu see 
FOR ALBUMS, 


6x9 inch 10c.; 
mole and € 


poo Laon 28 
+ 10¢. 

THE STEEL PLATES 7" °2 

the smallest 
ofthese Engravings are printed 
cost $150 each, ani are all choice 
works of ely preg guar. 
anteed. d Pow fe or orier 
to ENGRAVING Pt MLISHING CO. ’ 
Box I. 1., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SRoss, PATTERNS, 


STITCH 
16 Extra 


Pages! It contains 12 Alphabets, and over 100 
other Patterns of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, Roses, Pansy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, 
Rooster, Cats, Di 8, Rabbit, Bugs, Butterflies, Comic 
Designs, etc. Price of this Book, 25 cents. 

TIDY PATTERNS for making Java Canvas, 
Honeycomb and Twine Tidies, Price, 20 cents. 
MACRAME LACE anp RICK-RACK TRIMMING. 

A Book of Patterns and Instructions for ged 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price, 15c. 
A LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for’ mak- 

ing Java Canvas Toi.rt Ses, etc. Price, 10c, 

DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 

This Book contains 60 Danne» Lace Parrerns, 
used for making Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, Shama, 
Bed Spreads, Aprons, Eidgings, ete. Price, 25 cents. 

§ ial Off » Everything in this advertisement ! ! 

Decl eT: {These 8 BOOKS, 4 POINT-RUSSE 
and 8 TIDY PATTERNS, ALL for 28 two-ceut 
stamps (56 cents). ae F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





-WORSTED 


EW EDITION of this eed Book. 





On receipt or 
] 25 cents we will 


months’ sub- 
@ scription to our 
Tilustrat Household 


ach new subscribe: 
of beautiful silks.assorted colors, for 
CRAZY PATLHWURK, For Svc. — will a the Monthly 
six months. gat give you tee 8 large assorted silks, 
fee es rms charge oy Mage =A $1.00 we wild 
send the Monthly = year and give you two large packages 
and our new book, The Ladies + Gkide PA o Fancy Work. 

SPECIAL OFFER. Asan Fhe St for you to 
. _ at re get we will place 

pean DoUarin the a hundred who 

r our advertise 


ee i. STODDART & Mm 126. Chambers St., N. 7. 











Send six cents for postage, and res 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


in 50c. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 


Silks for Patchwork ery Silk, assorted colors, 20c. 


apackage. MONTOWESE SILK CO., Montowese, Ct. 





RDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
Lace Curtains. 


Making a specialty of Curtains and Curtain Nets, our 
assortment is closely looked after, and whatever can- 
not be found in this Stock it is safe to assume cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 

Lace Curtains in Gui ure, Antique, Nottingham, and 
Feather designe, from $1, $1.25, $1.39, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25, 
$2.50, to $25 and up, the pair. 

Lace Curtain Nets from 10c., 12¢,, 15¢c., 20c., 25c., 
$1 per yard. 

uace Bed-Spreads and Pillow-Shams to match, $1.50, 
$2.25, $2.75, $3, $3.50, to $9.50 the set. 

Lace Lambrequins, 85c., 40c., 45c., 50c., 59c., to $1.45 
each. 

Holland Window Shades, in all colors, fringed, and 
having Hartshorn’s patent rollers, with Cord and Rings 
attached, complete, at 59c. each. 


STRAW GOODS. 


Hats for the Million. 


Hats for Ladies, both Young and Old. 
Hats for Girls in their ’ Teens, 
Hats for Boys, Little or Big, 


In a variety that is endless; in fact, it can be said that 
this stock for extent, variety, and reasonableness of 
prices, has not its equal in this or adjacent cities. 


THE STOCKS IN OUR 


Departments 


are all complete and at right prices, from which one 
may select whatever is needed for the household, dress, 
or personal adornment. 

Orders by mail carefully attended to. 


Send for our Fashion Magazine. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 T0 321 GRAND ST. ; 


56 to 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 to 63 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


GILBERT MFG. Co. '§ 


DRESS LININGS 
(THE NEW FABRIC). 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 


AND 
SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 


Many a silk has been condemned because the com- 
mon SILESIA or a poor waist-lining bas been used. 
You should aleo ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION or 
ACIDS will not change, veither can it be made to 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 

From this date, with the exception of our Fast 
Biack Goods, all our TWILLS will be folded and meas- 
ured with the new patent Machine, with the yards and 
quarters distinctly marked on the Selvage; and that 
the TRADE may know that they get the GENUINE, 
we have decided to print the letter G for the quarter, 
and the letter M for the three quarters, thereby print- 
ing OUR NAME on EVERY YARD. No deception 
then can be imposed upon the people by our ENTER- 
PRISING IMITATORS, 

These goods can be found in the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES in the principal cities throughout the 
United States. 
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sRAWN “WORK. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Full directions and numerous illustrations, 
PRICE, % CENTS. 


HENRY BRISTOW, 294 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 










and Verse Cards bene, name, 1c. epks.& this 
a etalk 50c. A nple' ete album 25e. 100im- 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., N orthfert c 


~ UNMOUNTED > 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Achitecture, ~~ _ Send 6 cents in stamps for 

catalogue of over 5000 subjects. Mention this paper. 
SOULE. PHOTOGRAPH 
ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR QUILTS We will send 
® 560 choice pieces 
— ym 9 square inches; in 
tifu | colors and designs, all differ- 
= gn for ier ~ 20 squares for 50c., or 
eces for 16c, M 


jlention this 
paper. Super IMPORTERS’ SILK 149 Congress &t., Boston. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


300 pieces Checks and Stripes at 37c. 

200 pieces Checks and Stripes at 45c. and 55c. 

500 pieces Checks and Stripes at 65c. and T5c. 

300 pieces Checks and Stripes at Sic., $1.00, $1.25. 

100 pieces Fancy Foulards, in a great variety of pat- 
terns, T5c. per yard; worth $1.00. 

200 pieces Colored Surah Silks, twenty-five shades, 
89c. ; worth $1.25. 

A Special Bargain, 25 pieces Rich Black Gros Grain 
Silk, $2.00 per yard; worth $2.75. 

Enclose 2c, stamp for Samples. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


burl 
Conishid (ec Ks Co 


FANCY FLANNELS and QUILTS. 


We are offering a large and very desirable 





assortment of Spring and Summer-weight 
Flannels, in Stripes, Plaids, and Fancy Print- 
ed Effects. Also, a very choice of 
Summer Blankets and Quilts. 


line 


ay ) 
Wioadovray KA 9th él. 
€ 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE 


NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hu.1.’s Mitiiner’s Gazetre. 
them for a Sample Copy. 


ST., 


Send to 
Mailed free to the Trade. 


Dressmaker—It You Believed 


That the McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MA- 
CHINE saved Four Fifths of enol time and made 
Worry in fitting Useless, would you not secure one 
at once? Test it at your own home for 20 days free 
of charge to see if our claims are just. Could any- 
thing be fairer? 6 West 14th Street, New w York City. 
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 h StEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 


HOW | TO 0 DEVELOP, PRESERVE, AND REGAIN 


BODILY BEAUTY. 
BY AN OLD DOCTOR. 
Contents: 1. Why care for it ? 2. What isit ? 3. Form. 


4. Posture. 5. Movements. 6. nga a 7. Hair. 
8. Teeth. 9. Expressions. 10. Voice. Laughter. 
Strictly moral, wsthetical, hygienical, aa medical, 
No special prepar ation. Plain rules, simple applica- 
tions. By mail,$i. H. HANDE, Austin, Texas. 
500 
qn. MANUALOF,EANCY, WORK 0 
EMBROIDERY AND STAMPING, all vibe gs Ls 
oni ustrated and  deseri 
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PATCHWORK a wins ond and 2 in r- size intone, want, 
Mammoth C: Cptaloruos, 42 


at Ke., $1 
for wt hy al note of stam Mention 

this paper. FER e TRIFE 

19 Fraaklin St., "ie: © we 


(TRADE-MARK,) 

The very best patent Toilet-Compound in existence. 
Removes all blemishes and purifies the complexion. 
Somyka, the patent Medical-Toilet Compound, is a 
sire cure, and unsu passed for beautifying the teeth, 
offensive breath. tender gums, hoarse or sore throat, 
and other afflictions. 25c. and 50c. per large bottle. For 
| sule by all Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
| Send for Pamphlet. General Depot, 

A. SIMONSON, No. 34 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


C ACTEGA = MEXICAN 
dardy, requiring absolutely 
mae eare. mec y+ sane 


forms. Fjoweect am . beauty and fragrance. 
Dozens of so le. ZOcta g spect- 
mens 75 cts., =a cama nt aoe { AN SHIP SAFELY THE YEAR 
ROUND. Send for IlVd Catalogue of these & other novelties. 


TROUPE NURSERIES, TROUPE,TEXAS. 
PAINTING COPIES. 


Apple Blossoms, Moss-Rogebuds. and Ferns, fine set, 
by mail, 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 




















NOTICE 


L&C JOHISTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


Goods. 
SILKS, 


Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Combination, 
and BLACK, 20c. to $5.00 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 


TORQUOISE, 
JACQUARDS, 
SATTEENS, 
ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Sheetings, 


1 MPORTA N T 


Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs 
at unusually low prices. 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS, 


PARIS 
Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 


Ladies’ Underclothing and Tronsseaux 





Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfitting 

Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &c. 

so0ts, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Be , Carpets and Rugs. 


Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuiteusly by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
Shopping in New York as ase dete as residents 
of the City. 


I. & C. JOHNSTON. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 
OFFER A LARGE AND 
ASSORTED STOCK OF 
FABRICS IN SATTEENS, 
OTTOMANS, LAWNS, 
AND ORIENTAL 
A FEW ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
SIGNS IN SILK GRENADINES FOR 
MOURNING WEAR. 
THESE GOODS will make a HAND- 
SOME COMBINATION with CRAPE. 
THE CRAPE DEPARTMENT IS 
COMPLETE IN ALL QUALITIES and 
WIDTHS, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


___777 BROADWAY. 
. Be ON Ey 


“iding 


WELL - 
COTTON 
BATISTES, 
ORGANDIES, 
CHINTZES. 





% Superb Crayon 
Studies of the 





M - 
yractice, 25c. 660 copies 

= first v . New methods of Drawing and 
nting taught by mail; teachers wantcu; stamp 


EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Sq. N.Y. 


“Price 


tions for self 


for catalogue, 


Pearl's s s New c harcoal Cr ayon Pen rncils. Sample, 10c. 





ROY AL The superiority of VIOLET’S 
Toilet Soaps (Recommended | 
THRIDACE eading Physicians) is est: abe 
AND lished by a test of nearly half a 
— 7. ry century. 
VELOUTINE VIOLET, 
SOAPS 225 Rue Saint De nis, Paris. 
r Depot in New York, 


Render the skin firm, 
_ white, and soft. 


MOSAI 
PATCH embroidery, 
= block, joc. NE W YORK SIL rd 


Ss 
338 Broadway, N. Y 


PARK & v ({LFORD, 


917 Broadway. 


We send enough « 
blocks for ®1, including lit 
ing how to put them t 
Fancy work material 


slegant silk 







to dors wt 10 am 
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srinted on 5U bhxtra Large Chromos fn 
nine colors, xxx board. French & Swiss florals, 
reme embrance & Good Lack, German, Fle 
ral, Mottoand ¥ erse Cards, nar 

5 4 sea, Bee #1. A, ah nab oe Foe 

» Northferd, Uonn. 





16 4-in. pieces . worth from $1.50 to $7 
a yard, only $1. Samples, 25c.; Pack- 
age of Embroidery Silk, 20c. Money 
will be refanded if not satiefactory. 
—memmumemms Sj}|c¢ Manifactory, Clintonville, © 





e, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
Be s. $1. Agts’ 
atest samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 

FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 

SILKS : ge, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 
{ NION SILK CO., NORTHFORD, CONN 


NASW. of CLECIRR ATE 3 in 
colors, card size, 8 
free « Fn BF Its. 





Witi:am M. Donaxpson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati. 


EMBROIDERY SIL 


ages, $1. 


Assorted colors. Best qual- 
itv, 20c. a package; 6 pack- 


Stamps taken. Floss Mills, New Haven, Ct. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 

































































“ WHY, HELLO, BROWN, OLD MAN, I'M DE- 
LIGHTED TO SEE YOU! HOW ARE you ?” 

“Why, SMITH, OLD CHAP, THAT you? 
HAVEN'T SEEN YOU FOR AN AGE, How 
ARE You?” 


FACETIZE. 


Far from an uninteresting feature of the many delightful stage 
rides in the Catskills is the ready wit and original description of the 
stage-drivers. 

A few miles from Kingston lies West Hurley. From there to the 
Overlook Mountain, the most southern of the Catskill range, is a 
ride by tarnpike of nine miles. 

Not much was said by our driver, Ike ——, until we were well un- 
der way on the almost straight road that leads to the foot of the 
mountain. Then, everything running smoothly, we began to be 
entertained by an account of his once meeting the down stage, 
both on a full run, as they came around one of the few curves before 
the steep ascent is reached. We were told how neither could see 
the other until too close to stop, how the only safe way was for 
both to continue at full speed, how the stages passed witli less 
than a hand's breadth between them, how women screamed and 
men turned pale. 

As we begin to climb the mountain our Ike grows more com- 
municative. 

“Game? Oh yes, partridges and squirrels plenty. Lots o’ nuts 
too, this year, to bring ‘em. Larger game—bears and wild-cats? 
Why, there was a wild-cat shot up here last year, just back o’ Mead’s. 
Got it staffed up there now. Foxes? Lots of’em. Bears we hunt 

in the winter, four or five of us in the party. Some carry guns, 
some axes. We take provisions for two or three days, and camp 
ont o’ nights. Ill tell you what happened one time. We'd been 
chasing up a bear for two or three days, and followed him *’way 
round ioe the ledge just below the hotel up there to Mink Hollow, 
over that range to the left. It's a curious thing about a bear how 
near you get to him sometimes, Perhaps you know how they’il 

© out upon the edge of a cliff, and putting a head between their 
find-lege, make themselves into regular hoops, and then over they'll 
go, down the mountain, rolling over and over. You can imagine 
that they're pretty bard to follow. Well, but as I was a-saying, we 
had followed that bear mile after mile, and when it come night we 
were about wore out. We fixed a camp this side of a ravine, and 
lay down tired enough, I warrant you. Next morning we followed 
the trail. See it plain? Well, I should say so. Tracks as big as 
your two hands, Well, sir, after we'd crossed that ravine we hadn’t 

one twenty stepe further when we came to where that bear had 
aid all night. Not more’n a stone’s-throw from us, and ‘twas 
evident he didn’t start till we did, for we found the suow all pack- 
ed down, and ‘twas warm yet where he'd laid.” 9 


“ GET OUT, YOU BRUTE !” 
“ LET GO, YOU CUR!” 













“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG!"—AND VICE VERSA. 


“HERE, DON'T YOU KICK MY DOG, OR, BY THUN- 
DER, I'LL PUNCH YOUR HEAD!!” 





“DON'T YOU HIT MY DOG, OR—” ETC., ETC. 
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WHERE MORE IS MEANT THAN MEETS THE EAR. 


Proprietor or SmaLu Laker Hovse (rubbing his hands genially). 
“Ah, Master Johnny, what’s on your programme for to-day? 
Will you try the rowing this morning ?” 

Jounny. “I'm going to wait here till mamma and the other la- 
dics finish breakfast, ‘cause they’re going down to see how low 
the Jake is.” 

Prornirtor (patronizingly). “ High, you mean, Master Johnny, 
ov account of yesterday’s rain.” 

Jounny. ‘* Well, they all said it must be low, ‘cause the coffee 


was so weak,” 
SRST: SE... 


Mrs. Sentiment, who had come to spend a summer at her old 
home in Massachusetts after an absence of some years, came one 
day upon an old farm-house that had been familiar to her as a 
child. Noticing a middle-aged man in the door-yard, she stopped 
her horse and inquired if he were one of the Robinsons that once 
lived there, and was interested to discover that he was one of the 
immediate family. 

“Your. father, Mr. Solomon Robinson,” continned Mrs. S., as 
the man came out to the carriage, “ was an old gentleman of whom 
I used to be very fond. He was so good to me and to all the ehil- 
dren in the neighborhood. any a time have we been in this or- 
chard, and carried away all the fruit we wanted ;” and her eyes wan- 
dered sadly over the old place. “And your father has been some 
time dead, you say. It seems strange to look at the place without 
him. How long ago did he die ?” 

“ Wa’al,” said his son, leaning on the rake he carried, “IT should 
say that ‘twas perhaps ten years ago, and as to season, I believe he 
turned in about hayin’ time.” 

—_——__~>—_—. 


Sprigerns. “ Fogg, old fellow, I must confide in you my discov- 
ery regarding Angelica’s writing me so much more often than for- 
merly. She was waiting for the two-cent stamps to comein, Oh, 
my dear Fogg, Angelica is a very sensible girl.” 

Foae (dryly). “ Two centsible, I’m afraid.” 


——~>——— 


Martr (who is on a rug by the fire-place fondling her Skye). 
* How nice ‘twill be, Algernon, when Snip is old enough and well- 
behaved enough to be taken to church!” 

Areernon. ‘Why, haven’t you enough things already, dear, to 
distract you from the sermon ?” ’ 














“THESE POOR, ABUSED MEN.” 
Extract from a letter from Mr. Joseph Blink to his friend Samuel Blunk: “ We are in the midst of 


house-cleaning ; when I tell you this you will appreciate the discomfort and misery I am obliged to put 
nally have had to take refuge in the nursery to have a 


up with. I am driven from room to room, and 
cigar in peace,” ete., etc, 


A MILD WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. 


“GO 'WAY DAN, CHILE, GO 'waY! 


YERS HAD SURFICIENT—SURFICIENT, I TOLE YER!” 














